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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
~~ >_— 
HE history of the week tends to beget the suspicion that some 
one is striving to gain-time. Nothing advances, except the 
armaments, and they advance rapidly. The new negotiations, 
based on the plan of a Congress to revise the Treaties of 1856 
and 1871, have failed; and the proposal that the Russian Army 
should retire to Adrianople and the English Fleet to Besika Bay, 
though not rejected, does not advance. There are insuperable 
difficulties, it would appear, in carrying out the details, difficulties 
increased by the Mussulman rising in the Rhodope Mountains. 
The Agence Russe says negotiations are going on, and the Times 
refuses to give up the case as hopeless ; but the Governments, all 
the same, are pressing on armaments, the Russians securing their 
road through Roumania, and the English engaging transport, 
and their journals discuss war as an imminent possibility. The 
drift, in fact, is towards war,—war to be waged by this country, 
with Turkey for sole ally, and with the object of again setting 
up the dominion which Lord Salisbury in the Conference formally 
condemned. The Continental journalists are, of course, delighted, 
and congratulate England on her defence of European law, which, 
for their own part, they propose to leave to take care of itself. 
If England wins, Russia will be wounded, which will suit every- 
body but France ; and if Russia wins, England will be wounded, 
which will suit everybody, without exception. 

















Prince Gortschakoff has been very ill with an attack of typhus 
fever, and Prince Bismarck has been a little ill with an attack of 
shingles. Both are recovering, but it is probable that the elder 
Chancellor will take advantage of his illness to retire from a posi- 
tion the fatigue of which, in spite of his able assistants, must be 
nearly unendurable. He will, it is believed, be succeeded by 
Count Schouvaloff, a man as able as himself, and better 
acquainted with the modern relations of the States of Europe. 
The group which has governed Europe so long is beginning to 
break up. 


The Pomaks, or Mahommedan Bulgarians, in the villages 
scattered through the Rhodope have complicated the situation by 
rising in insurrection. According to some accounts, they have risen 
in consequence of Bulgarian oppression, but according to others, 
they have the aid of soldiers whom Suleiman Pasha left among 
them, and encouragement from influential persons at Constanti- 





nople. In the latter and more probable case, the idea must be to 
compel the Russians to put a direct pressure on the Porte, which 
would be received in this country as a justification for war. The | 
insurgents, though their numbers are exaggerated, are probably | 
48 good soldiers as Turkish Irregulars, and 15,000 Russians are | 
reported to be engaged in suppressing the insurrection. The | 
Pomaks say it is useless for the Sultan to send them orders, for 

they will not obey them. That course is highly approved in 

England, where it is held that for Christian Bulgarians to rebel 

4gainst Mussulmans is very wrong, but for Mussulman Bulgarians 

to rebel against Christians is very right. Englishmen thought 

differently in 1857, but then rebellion was directed against them- 

selves,—which makes a difference. 


| 
} 





by Sir Charles Adderley (now Lord Norton) for North Stafford- 
shire, for which he was elected without a contest. In his 
room, Mr. Bridgman,—a son of Lord Bradford’s,—was 
proposed for Tamworth, and it was supposed that he would 
have an easy victory. Mr. Hamar Bass, however, entered 
the field in the Liberal interest, and especially as a strong 
opponent of Lord Beaconsfield’s tawdry foreign policy, and was 
elected, being declared at the head of the poll on Wednesday by 
the great majority of 579. Indeed, the Liberals were very nearly 
two toeone of the Conservatives. And the proportion of votes 
polled was very large indeed. The number of names on the Register 
was 2,090. Mr. Bass polled 1,186 votes, and Mr. Bridgman 607, 
giving a total of 1,793 votes actually given. About 100 voters 
were either dead or absent, so that only 197 persons either ab- 
stained or gave votes which were wasted for some informality. 
The election is, indeed, one of the most signal and significant 
expressions of opinion delivered by any constituency for 
many years, and seems to us to indicate that while Lord 
Beaconsfield has been recognised as the commander of the 
vessel of the State, the confidence of the people was really reposed 
in Lord Derby, who was looked upon as the master, and as 
virtually responsible for the sailing orders. Clearly the despatch 
of Indian troops to Malta has not delighted Tamworth. 


On the 25th of July last year General Trepoff, head of the 
Russian Police, while visiting the prison at St. Petersburg ordered 
Bogoluboff, a political prisoner, to his cell for impertinence. The 
young man, indignant, did not salute, and the General ordered 
him to be flogged with birch-twigs. The order, a singularly 
cruel one, according to Russian ideas, created great excitement 
in society, and Vera Sasulitch, a young lady of 26, daughter 
of an officer in the Line, determined to avenge it. She 
therefore shot General Trepoff, who fell seriously but not mortally 
wounded. She was tried on the 19th inst., and acknowledged 
her crime and its motives, and the jury, among whom were seven 
persons who either are or have been officials, or are décorés, 
acquitted her. She was driven away in a carriage, amid a con- 
siderable riot, and it was supposed she had been sent to Siberia, but 
she writes herself to state that the attempt to arrest her was made, 
but that she is in safe concealment. This affair, the political 
aspect of which is discussed elsewhere, has made a profound sen- 
sation in St. Petersburg, and has, it is reported, greatly alarmed the 
Emperor. ‘The educated classes sympathise with the young lady, 
and so wide-spread is the excitement, that it is deemed necessary 
to recall the Guard. General Trepoff has been superseded, but 
in the interest of authority made a Councillor of State. 


The Indian Government has taken up the necessary transport 
for its native troops, seven steamers and twelve sailing-vessels, 
and they are to leave Bombay before the end of the month. The 
entire division will be commanded by General Ross, an officer 
of distinction in 1857, and by officers evidently carefully 
picked, of whom no less than five are “ V.C.’s.” According to 
the Calcutta correspondent of the Times, the Indian officers are 
most enthusiastic, and volunteering in hundreds for service— 
which is, we doubt not, true, being according to custom—and the 
Sepoys have ‘‘ responded with cheerful loyalty.” ‘That last state- 
ment may also be true, but as it can only be derived from their 
officers, whose pride and interest it is that their regiments 
should be chosen, and who naturally believe in their men’s devo- 
tion, it is not quite so certain. We ourselves incline to 
believe that the men will consider the order most honourable, in 


' which case all difficulties will vanish, but the test-point will be 


the moment of embarkation. It should not be forgotten that 


‘no Ghoorka can ever by possibility have seen the sea, or formed 


the least conception of what a shoreless water is like. Ghoorkas are 
plucky fellows, however, and the enthusiasm of their officers, and 
the remembrance that Jung Buhadoor went to England aud 
returned safe, will go a great way to appease all fears, 
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The first Encyclical of the new Pope was published on the | in 1833, and by the “‘ catastrophe,” as Mr, Gladstone termed it, of 
25th inst. It is difficult to form a decided opinion about it be- | that movement. That this was the real hope of the found ws - 
fore its text has arrived, but according to the synopsis forwarded | Keble College, we do not doubt. But that it will be eas . 
to the 7imes, the Pope, though more moderate in phrase than his | define “the ancient foundations of belief,” so as to igi 
predecessor, maintains his ideas. He descants on all that the | broad distinction between Anglicanism on the one band, and Rome 
Pontificate has accomplished for mankind, declares that the Holy | or a relatively very undogmatic form of Christianity, on the other. 
See must be independent, and demands ‘the re-establishment | remains doubtful. The Warden of Keble is, as Mr. Gladstone said, 
of our civil power, because it is not only necessary to con-|aman of no common powers. But, if the College ultimately 
serve the full liberty of the spiritual power, but also, because it is | avoids the reproach of latitudinarianism, it will be by involving 
evident that when it is a question of the temporal dominion of the | its students in the refined and subtle, but somewhat formal and 
Apostolic See, it involves the well-being and safety of the whole | sedative finesse of Keble’s quasi-domestic, quasi-ecclesiagticg} 
human family.” He renews, therefore, all protests made by Pio| muse. Only by fostering the habit of regarding the pieties of 
Nono against the oceupation of the civil principality. There is a | tradition as too sacred for investigation, can Anglicanism really 
much more religious tone in the Encyclical than in many of Pio | keep for itself a separate ground of its own. 
Nono’s utterances, and much less cursing ; but we see no indica- ——_————_ 
tion of change of policy as to the Temporal Power, or any sign 
of reconciliation with Italy. 














The Cotton-weavers of Blackburn and East Lancashire pub. 
lished on Monday a very able and extremely temperate defence 
—_—__—_—_—— of the strike against the ten-per-cent. reduction in wages of which 

The Journal des Débats, which throughout the recent discussion | notice has been given by the employers. We have discussed 
has been more or less Turkish, at last publishes its substitute for | Messrs. Whalley and Birtwistle’s general view of the issue with 
the Treaty of San Stefano. It would have Bosnia, the Herze-|some care in another column, but may explain here that they 
govina, Bulgaria north of the Balkans, Epirus, ‘Thessaly, and | concede with the fullest candour the immense losses of the manu. 
Macedonia, and we presume the Islands, taken away | facturers at present, and the necessity of some remedy. They 
from the direct government of Turkey, and raised to| are willing to accept a reduction in the rate of wages, on con- 
the status of the Lebanon,—that is, with Governors under | dition that it be accompanied by a proportional reduction of the 
the Sultan, but irremovable except with the consent of the| supply, i.c., by a proportional reduction in the weekly hours of 
Powers. It would then replace Roumelia from the Rhodope and | labour, for they believe the crisis to be due toa reduction of 
the Balkans to Constantinople under the direct rule of the | demand not followed by any corresponding reduction of supply, 
Porte, which of course could reappoint Chevket Pasha Governor of | and assert that a reduction of wages, unaccompanied by any 
Philippopolis. The surplus revenues of all these provinces would | reduction of supply, will only make matters worse. They pooh- 
go to Constantinople, and the Turks would retain the fortresses | pooh in the most cavalier manner the assertion that American 
on the Danube, and we presume, the general right of garrison. | manufacturers can compete with the English on equal terms in 
Russia would receive nothing in Europe, but ample compensation | relation to cost of production. Finally, they invite arbitration, 
for her sacrifices in Asia. The immediate effect of that scheme eas 
would be that Russia would be all-powerful in Bulgaria, Austria; The Employers published their reply on Thursday. That reply 
in Bosnia, and Greece in Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia; that | hardly recognises the full candour of the operatives’ statement, 
oppression would go on in Roumelia, and that within five years | treating the offer to submit to a reduction of wages, if accom- 
a new and more general war would be caused by the Eastern | panied by short time, as a mere subordinate and temporary eon- 
Question. Place a federal head in Constantinople, with civilised cession, and laying the chief stress on the condition laid down that 
ideas and purposes, and the scheme would work ; but under the | full wages shall be restored as soon as full time is worked. The 
Ottoman it would produce nothing, fear of the soldiery killing | employers point out that working short time means increased eost 
all true civilisation. Be it noted, however, that even the Journal | of production, since the same fixed charges on ground-rent 
des Debats gives up direct Ottoman rule in Europe as impossible. | and plant continue, and are far more burdensome when 
the whole yield is short than when the whole yield is of 

The Manchester Examiner quotes from the Era a strange|the average amount; that everywhere they “are threatened 
advertisement. Mr, Charles Williams, who sings ‘the greatest | with growing and vigorous competition,” which short time would 
war-song on record” at four music-halls, appends to his an-/only render more formidable ; that ‘‘ competition becomes ii- 
nouncement a note in these words :—‘ Lieutenant-General Sir | possible, if our operatives demand higher wages and work shorter 
T. M. Biddulph has received the Queen’s commands to thank time than the rest of the world ;” and that arbitration is impractie- 
Mr. Charles Williams for the appropriate verses contained in | able in a case where, if the arbitrator decides against you, he does 
his letter of the 18th inst., and her Majesty fully appreciates | not provide the means by which you are to carry out his views. 
One of these “appropriate verses” runs as| Messrs. Whalley and Birtwistle published a rejoinder in Friday's 
| Times, but it is obvious that they and the employers are at issue 
/on one most substantial question,—what the “ fixed” charges 
on rent and machinery, which are paid whether full time or short 











his motives,” 
follows :— 
“Bruin thinks we’ve been asleep; but a watch we’ve had to keep, 


Knowing well the value of his word; 
Look, with many a skilful lie, how they’ve blinded every eye time be worked, really amount to. ‘The weavers calculate such 
Til! the Lion’s grand impatience now is heard ; | ‘ £30 k £1.560 f factory of the 
For every British heart would burn to take a part charges at o 0 a week, ap ene a eS ane e~+ 
To fling the Russian lies back in their face ; same magnitude (one of 500 looms) as that for which Mr. James 
And to teach them, as of old, that Briton’s hearts are bold, | Thornely, a Stockport employer, calculates them at £6,000 a year. 
And would die to save our country from disgrace.” 4 
And then Sir Stafford Northcote mildly reproves a Member for} The Marquis of Ripon, in addressing the Co-operative Con- 





calling the Emperor of Russia a despot’! | ference in Downing Street on Monday last, stated that he regarded 
strikes and lock-outs as measures of so dangerous and important 

Keble College opened its dining-hall and library on Thurs-|a character, that though they might be quite legitimate, he 
day, St. Mark’s Day, which was of course a day of festi- | thought those who promoted them should be regarded as, in some 
val and of eloquence, without which an English festival | sense, on their defence before the nation, just as a Government 
is never held. Mr. Gathorne Hardy proposed a toast to ‘‘ The | was that led us into war. As any commander who loses one of her 
Unknown Donors” of the new building. Lord Selborne pro- | Majesty's ships is put on his trial before a court-martial in order to 
posed ‘* The Bishops,” and pronounced a eulogium on Mr. Keble, | elicit whether he lost her in any degree by his own fault,—80, 
who was not only not a Bishop, but not of the materials out of | too, in some sense, any one who was responsible for a strike or 
which Bishops, whether great or small, are made ; and the Bishops | lock-out should be put on his trial before the public opimion of 
of Oxford and Salisbury promised the College the especial care | his country. The great advantage of co-operation was that It 
of the Bishops, which, under its present Warden at all events, it | tended to identify the opposing interests of capital and labour, 
hardly needs. Then Mr. Gladstone made the speech of the day, | and therefore to render hostile measures, as between the two, less 


describing Keble College as the attempt to restate the principles of | likely and less justifiable. But co-operation was no panacea, indeed 


the Anglican Church, in answer to the heavy blow inflicted on it by | was useful only so far as it tended to increase the sense of the mu 
responsibilities of those who controlled the two elements of prodac- 


the allegation of Dr. Newman that Anglicanism, as Anglicanism, 

has no sufficient standing-ground of independent life. It was to| tion, and by that means to render any declaration of war betweer 
dispel the dismay which that great secession raised, said Mr. Glad-| them a more serious and deliberate affair. The speech we y 
stone, that Keble College was founded. It was founded to reassert | reality almost as much of a warning of the grave responsibiny 
*‘ the ancient foundations of belief” unsettled by the movement | the contemplated ‘lock-out’ of Europe by Lord Beaconsfie 
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Cabinet, as of a warning against a hasty strike,—or combination to 
cause a strike,—amongst the cotton operatives of Lancashire. 

On Tuesday, the Bishop of Manchester followed Lord Ripon in 
connecting the Co-operative movement with the great question of 
the hour. He said that as the great object of this movement was 
to help capital to think for labour and labour for capital, so it 
should be the object of a true foreign policy to think for the true 
interests of the antagonists whom we are supposed to be resisting, 
as well as for our own. We ought now to be ready to ask our- 
gelves, a8 Russia would do, whether England was going to throw 
all Europe into war, for a phrase. And if we »sked ourselves that 
question frankly, we should not be willing to answer it in the 
affirmative. That is a very wise remark of Dr. Fraser's, but it 
will hardly affect a Prime Minister who sets down all Liberalism 
as Cosmopolitanism, and all Cosmopolitanism as folly. Lord 
Beaconsfield is not for co-operative foreign politics, He is for 
national glory and Ministerial glorification. 


Mr. Bright, in attending yesterday week an annual Conference of 
the Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire Sunday-school teachers, 
held at Rochdale,—a Conference representing, it is said, the 
teachers of between 400,000 and 500,000 children,—expressed 
a certain discouragement as to Parliamentary doings and pros- 
pects, and a disposition to concentrate effort on the teaching 
of the young, as distinguished from the deliberations of the 
-old. This discouragement is, perhaps, in the present state 
of the political world, more natural than politic or sound. 
For whether the opinion be true or not,—we should sup- 
pose it not true, — which Mr. Bright quoted from Lord 
Brougham, that a child learns before the age of six more than 
it learns during the whole remainder of its life,—unless indeed 
the first germination of the power of learning be counted for a 
great deal more learning than any of its results,—it is nevertheless 
quite certain that what children are taught, whether in Sunday- 
schools or elsewhere, is determined by what grown-up people think, 
and that what grown-up people think on public topics, is very 
largeiy determined indeed by Parliamentary discussion. In other 
words, if Mr. Bright wishes to impel the Sunday-school teachers to 
use their influence against needless war, we believe he can effect 
this far more effectually by strengthening Lord Hartington’s some- 
what feeble knees,—which he does not seem over-willing to do,— 
than even by retiring in depression to Rochdale, to address the 
delegates of the Sunday-school teachers of half a million small 
children,—kindly and useful as that task may in itself be. Mr. 
Bright has been timid lately in the House of Commons,—for which 
he will hardly make up by being eloquent and outspoken in a 
Rochdale chapel. 





A correspondent of Thursday’s Times calls attention to a matter 
which is of the greatest importance to the investors in English 
Railways,—the tendency of some Companies to place to the 
capital account, in relation to lines already open, an expenditure 
which is not of a kind to bring further traffic, but only, at most, 
to prevent some of the existing traffic from being diverted 
elsewhere. For example, the enlargement and rebuilding of 
stations on an old line should certainly, we think, be under- 
taken out of revenue, and not be effected out of capital, 
since it is not a certain and distinct source of more 
revenue, but only at most a precaution against the loss 
of some. Now every cautious man will take precautions 
against the loss of income, but he will pay for such precautions 
out of income, not out of fresh capital,—for where is the interest 
on such capital to come from? It seems clear that a great many 





of our Railways are preparing for themselves an hour of great 


on the whole, the Irish constituencies are with the Obstructives, 
as otherwise his followers could have ruled them out, and re- 
formed the party without them. Now we imagine, the moderate 
Home-rulers must become Liberals, while the redder section will 
gradually merge in the old Nationalist party, which, though it has a 
more rational programme than the Home-rulers, has no proper 
place in Parliament. 





Professor Henry Smith has, we regret to perceive, identified 
himself with the anti-Russian party in his candidature for 
Oxford University. Mr. Laing, of Corpus Christi College, 
writes to yesterday's papers to say that Professor Henry Smith has 
“from the beginning” “ distrusted Russia’s management of the 
Eastern Question, and that his views on that subject are the 
same with those expressed in Lord Salisbury’s Circular.” We 
regret this, as we entirely agree in the very high estimate of 
Professor Henry Smith’s abilities communicated by Mr. Grant 
Duff to Friday’s Times, though we confess that we had our doubts 
of his views on the leading question of the day, so soon as we 
read Mr. Grant Duff’s remark that Professor Smith is “by no 
means the sort of man who thinks that he is the best 
Liberal, who echoes most shrilly the popular shibboleth of 
the hour.” There are, however, shrill ways not only of echo- 
ing the popular shibboleth of the hour, but of denouncing it, and 
we hope that Professor Henry Smith, though probably more in 
the way of this kind of contagion, may not have caught the latter 
habit, any more than the former. If, however, he is really, on 
the greatest question of the day,—foreign policy,—one of the 
Laodiceans, like Mr. Grant Duff, that is, a wet-blanket for all 
policies alike,—a good many very sound Oxford Liberals will be 
inclined to ask : What, on this question, is Mr. Talbot,—a follower 
of the Government, or its antagonist ? 


The Débats has produced some curious statistics of the amount 
of stammering among the French people, as proved by the rejec- 
tions for the Army on that plea. There are now about 1,000 
rejections per annum for stammering, and it is calculated that 
125 persons in every 130,000 of the population stammer. Stam- 
mering is more common in the south than in the north, rising 
nearly as high as 15 in every thousand in the Basses Alpes and 
Bouches du Rhone, while in the Department of the Haut Khin 
the proportion is only ‘63 per 1,000. The difference is attri- 
buted to the fact that education is more widespread, and 
pronunciation more carefully studied, in the North than in 
the South of France; but is it not more likely that 
it is owing to a greater excitability of the nervous system ? 
Stammering is not, like lisping,—which, by the way, seems to be 
commoner amongst the higher orders than amongst the ignorant, 
—a mere defect of mechanical utterance; it is immensely 
heightened by anything which excites the nervous system, and 
(like aphasia) is apt to disappear altogether in all involuntary ejacu- 
lations. Among the English middle-class at least, we should say 
that the slow stammering which comes of want of nervous force, is 
decidedly less common than the more serious kind of stammering 
which comes of a certain affluence and even superabundance of 
nervous force,—such stammering as Charles Lamb's. 

A shocking case of cruelty, though too common, we fear, at 
sea, is reported from Falmouth. Charles Cooper, an apprentice, 
went on board the barque ‘ Maggie Dixon,’ “‘ stout, healthy, and 
good-tempered ;” but the captain, R. Proudfoot, the mate, W. 
Strickland, and the boatswain, J. Murray, are said by the sailors 
to have taken a dislike to him, and the lad, according to the 
evidence, was constantly tortured, compelled to work twelve 
hours at a time, and starved. The boatswain would rub the 


tribulation, by yielding to the desire to make the dividends as | ropes across his nose till it bled ; on one occasion, his head was 
large as possible, and therefore to swell the capital account, on tarred ; on another, he was sent aloft twelve times at midnight, 
very slight pretexts. No careful investor should lose sight of | and made to crow like a cock; on another, he was scrubbed 
this tendency, or invest in any line in which he does not see it | with a broom and salt water thrown over him. At last, when 


kept under rigid control. | 





Mr. Butt has finally resigned the leadership of the Home-rule party. 


He informs his Limerick constituents that he regards leadership of | 
& Parliamentary party as a serious thing, and that he cannot | 
hold his position while unable to exercise personal authority over 

the arrangements for the conduct of proceedings. He has there- | 


fore resigned his post, and only asks permission of his constitu- 


ents to remain their representative for this Session, after which 
he will, if they please, place his seat at their disposal. The effect 
of this letter will be a fierce struggle for the leadership of the 
party, ending in its division, until the next general election, into 


two or three fractions. Mr. Butt’s letter indicates a belief that, | 











too ill to work and covered with sores, he was sent aloft, fell off, 
and was drowned. The magistrates committed the prisoners for 
trial for manslaughter, holding, we suppose, that a trial for 
murder would fail, because the immediate cause of death, the 
order to go aloft, was not an illegal act, though it might be an 
oppressive one. Of course, the officers’ side in this case is not 
yet heard, and they may be innocent ; but cases of the kind 
alleged, which are frequent, show the necessity of adding at least 
one new definition to the crime of murder. ‘Torture ending in 
death, though not producing it, is morally, and should be legally, 


murder. 


Consols were on Friday 94} to 947. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——<——— 
THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON THE MONARCHY. 


E recommend all English politicians, whether Tory or 
Liberal, who care either for political freedom or for 
the Constitutional system, to read with careful attention the first 
article in the Quarterly Review for April. Its author, while nomi- 
nally writing an answer to the well-known and most able pam- 
phlet, by “ Verax,” on “ The Crown and the Cabinet,” lays down 
with a certain air of authority principles which, if they were 
accepted—and we know them to have made a certain progress 
—would place both the Constitution and the Monarchy in the 
gravest peril. In an article which, in spite of its many 
assumptions and its historical inaccuracies, is not without 
ability, he proposes that Englishmen should revert to the 
Constitution as it was under William III.,—that is, that 
*‘ public opinion,” lifting itself above the Parties, should place 
the control of Foreign Affairs and War in the hands of the 
Crown. He says this must be, because,— 


“In a nation that is self-governed opinion will be the ruling power, but 
in international dealings it must be evident to all reasonable beings that 
force is still supreme. If a nation, therefore, values its independence, 
it must be prepared to use its force, and for this purpose it must be 
ready to give generous and ungrudging support to its sovereign power. 
The Monarch is at once the head and the arm of the Constitution, in 
whose judgment rests the decision of peace and war, and on whose will 
depend the movements of the military and naval forces of the country. 
Moreover, the Sovereign, and not his Ministers, is the visible representa- 
tive of the national majesty in the eyes of all foreign Powers. Consti- 
tutional arrangements are nothing to absolute monarchs; it is the 
monarch of each nation who is in their view responsible for all the 
actions to which the nation collectively commits itself. Hence the 
English Sovereign has a double interest in the conduct of foreign affairs ; 
first, the security of his country, and next, the maintenance of his per- 
sonal honour. Therefore, though, on the principle of self-government, 
the opinion of the Queen may not in the decision of home affairs bo of 
more value than that of her poorest subject who possesses a vote, yet in 
foreign questions it is obvious that her interest is beyond all comparison 
greater than that of any other single Englishman, and may even be 
compared to that of the nation itself. Hence it follows that, not only by 
virtue of her prerogative, but by the nature of things, she must be 
allowed a large personal share in the control of our foreign policy.” 


And ke further says not only that this is so, but that it ought 
to be so, for “on what grounds is it to be believed that the 
ordinary Englishman, ignorant of elementary geography, still 
more ignorant of history, unacquainted with foreign languages, 
manners, and modes of thought, and peculiarly susceptible of 
insular prejudice, can judge with sagacity of imperial ques- 
tions, requiring the deepest knowledge of human nature and 
the most accurate acquaintance with principle and detail ?” 
The House of Commons cannot maintain a consistent policy, 
and the Sovereign can. The House of Commons cannot select 
suitable allies, and the Sovereign can, The Empire has been 
enormously increased, and,— 


“If they are the true children of their fathers, Englishmen will show 
that they know how to maintain both liberty and empire by placing 
full confidence in their Sovereign. Our Empire rests upon opinion, and 
the Crown is the centre to which all sound opinion, independently of 
party, should gravitate. Her Majesty and all the members of the Royal 
Family have shown how clearly they understand that the interests of 
the Crown and the nation are identical; and in the opportunities of 
collecting, centralising, and directing opinion, it is plain that no in- 
fluence can compare with that of the monarch. We ought not to refuse 
to contemplate possibilities because they seem to be remote. Let us sup- 
pose that parties disappeared, and Parliament, once more deliberately 
confining itself to its old office of control, left all initiative in the hands 
of the Executive. What obstacle would be thereby opposed to rising 
energy and ambition? Honour and place would still be open to ali 
who distinguished themselves in council. Ministers no doubt would be 
selected more at the discretion of the Sovereign, and though they would 
still be responsible to the people, they would cease to be what they now 
tend to become, its creaturos. If it be said that such a constitutional 
balance would be dangerous to freedom, we answer that, even if it were, 
it is the natural consequence of self-government under the English 
Constitution, and therefore a contingency that freedom must be prepared 
to face. But the supposed danger is a phantom, arising out of recol- 
lections of days when the Crown wielded almost absolute power, 
whereas the Crown has now no solid support but opinion; and if a 
monarch should ever be blind enough to mistake his interest, and bold 
enough to encroach on his subjects’ libertios by force, it is incredible 
that in a people accustomed to centuries of freedom, there should not 
be sufficient means of self-defence. Our true defence against over- 
centralisation lies in our habits of municipal independence. The policy 
of Conservatism is plain. It is to localise whatever of our interests is 
domestic, and to centralise whatever is imperial...... These prin- 
ciples are as binding on us now as ever, but what private person is in a 
position to say how they ought to be applied, to understand the exact 
point at whick the interests of England are touched, either by aggres- 
sion on English rights, or on the rights of others no less essential than 
our own to the maintenance of European Law? There is only one 
quarter in which the knowledge exists, in which the unity and con- 
tinuity of England’s policy are kept ever clearly in view apart from the 
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bear with an immediate and personal effect. That member ie th 
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We have made these long extracts from the text of the arti 1 
° * Cle 

because we know how readily the new Tories resort to the 
assertion that they have been misrepresented, and therefore 
give them all the benefit they can derive from the use of their 
own words, but we must burden our article with one more ex. 
tract. This time it is not from the Quarterly, but from My 
Disraeli’s greatest and frankest political novel, * Coningsby,” 
It is thus that he makes his ideal character, the serene and 
unimpassioned Sidonia, describe the policy of the future :— 

“«T suspect the reverse,’ replied Sidonia. ‘The tendency of ag. 
vanced civilisation is in truth to pure Monarchy. Monarchy is indeed 
a government which requires a high degree of civilisation for its fal} 
development. It needs the support of froe laws and manners, and of g 
widely-diffused intelligence. Political compromises are not to be 
tolerated except at periods of rude transition. An educated nation 
recoils from the imperfect vicariate of what is called a representative 
government. Your House of Commons, that has absorbed all other 
powers in the State, will in all probability fall more rapidly than it 
rose. Public opinion has a more direct, a more comprehensive, a more: 
efficient organ for its utterance, than a body of men sectionally chosen, 
The Printing-press is a political element unknown to classic or feudal 
times. It absorbs in a great degree the duties of the Sovereign, the 
Priest, the Parliament; it controls, it educates, it discusses. That 
public opinion, when it acts, would appear in the form of one who has 
no class interests. In an enlightened age the Monarch on the throne 
free from the vulgar prejudices and the corrupt interests of the subject, 
becomes again divine !’” 


Is it possible to doubt that the author of the essay in the 
Quarterly has drunk deeply of the Premier’s wisdom, and 
expresses in the dull and prosy English that Englishmen best 
understand, the self-same ideas with which the brilliant Syrian 
thirty-four years ago startled England, and which now at last are 
coming to the front as ideas to mould our English Constitu- 
tional policy? Or is there any doubt that his object is to 
tell us that because the Queen and her family think that 
Russian policy should be defeated—an indecorous hint, 
for which he is responsible, and not the Spectator—therefore 
the people should be ready for war with Russia? They can 
manage tariffs, but must leave higher affairs to their superiors, 
for he argues :—“It is therefore plain that, in the view of 
‘ Verax,’ the nation is not only competent to decide on the 
direction of its internal interests, but to originate and control 
the course of foreign policy. Now, for our part, we think it 
can be very conclusively proved, both from reason and experi- 
ence, that a House of Commons elected on the principle of 
numerical representation is utterly unqualified for the functions 
which its flatterers would thrust upon it.” 

It is hardly necessary, we imagine, to prove to Constitutional 
Tories, the grave and quiet men who are just now so powerless, 
but who wish always for freedom, though on the old lines, 
that the doctrines here laid down are utterly fatal to the 
Constitution as now understood, and that they involve per- 
sonal government in all the important Departments, Foreign 
Affairs, the Army, the Navy, and Finance. It is simply 
impossible for the Sovereign to create a Foreign Policy, or 
make durable alliances, or resolve on War or Peace, without 
complete control of the necessary machinery, without the 
power to settle how many soldiers there shall be, and what 
number of ships, and what extent of taxation. To allow the 
King to initiate and manage a great foreign policy, and then 
to refuse him the soldiers, sailors, and money required to make 
it successful, would be only to make England ridiculous in its 
own eyes and the eyes of all the world. He must be allowed to 
keep in readiness the necessary Army and the required Naval 
strength, to offer the pay which will draw sufficient men or 
to impose a conscription, to accumulate the needful stores, and 
when war is imminent to raise the needful loans suddenly and 
without warning, and how much of our boasted freedom would 
be left to us then? It is nonsense to say that the sanction of 
Parliament is to be asked, for if the sanction is asked in sincerity 
Parliament must dictate the policy it is asked to support, and 
the Reviewer’s proposal goes hopelessly to pieces. He obviously 
contemplates that Parliament, or rather the opinion which 
rules Parliament, shall on such matters as foreign affairs or war 
always support the Sovereign, and the liberty of always support- 
ing him cheerfully is all that he is willing to concede. That will 
not, we imagine, be enough for the English people, which in- 
tends to remain self-governing even when the subject of dis- 
pute is the killing of its soldiers, and which is already pur- 
chasing “ Verax ” by the thousand, and suspiciously asking what 
all this talk about the Monarch and the Multitude means ; 
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t want to discuss that just now. Our contention 
‘; that whether the people like them or not, these proposals 
: ly not constitutional freedom, as we and our fathers 
oe known it, but personal government on all the greater 
affairs of political life. If they are accepted, Englishmen may, 
for what we know, conquer the world ; but they will not be 
freemen, will not have the right even seriously to discuss their 
own dearest interests, but will be a people free only for muni- 
cipal affairs. They may regulate the Police, but not the 
Army; settle the amount of rates, but not the amount of 
national taxation ; decide on their action in regard to the 
franchise, but not on their action in regard to foreign States. 
They may make any currency law they like, but must vote any 
millions foreign policy requires; may invent all the new 
guarantees for liberty they choose, but must go to war when- 
ever and wherever they are bid. 

It is scarcely necessary to answer such rubbish. The work 
is done when it is exposed, when quiet Tories are shown what 
they are expected to do, when old aristocrats and landed 
squires and cultivated lawyers are informed that they are no 
longer to have influence on politics, or even a veto on mad 
wars, but are to approve whatever a King and his Minister may 
lay before them as a policy. But we want to point out briefly 
the excessive danger to which theories of this kind expose 
an institution on which even new Tories, we presume, 
place some value,—namely, the Throne. No scheme the 
wit of man can devise can permanently separate re- 
sponsibility and power, and if opinion is to vest the 
Crown with all this new authority—authority as great as 
George III. ever claimed, and greater than he could without a 
nominee Parliament have enjoyed—it will invest it also with 
a new responsibility. Suppose there is failure, who is to 
answer to the people, who most assuredly will have their 
answer to the full? The Ministry? Then the Ministry, a 
mere Committee elected by Parliament, must dictate the policy 
to be pursued, and the Reviewer’s arguments are nullities. 
The Crown? Just think for a moment what that means. 
The Reviewer justly ridicules the absurd agitation which on 
the news of the Crimean disasters arose among the people 
against Prince Albert, and the preposterous belief—a belief which 
rose as high as Mr. Roebuck—that he was a traitor, and had 
intended the expedition to fail. But just imagine, if the Prince 
had been really responsible, if he had ordered war, if his 
arrangements had failed, if he had neglected the Commis- 
sariat, if, in short, he had been as powerful as the Reviewer 
would have an English King to be, could anything have 
saved him from the exasperation of the people? We believe 
firmly that had such been the case, and Prince Albert King of 
England, Great Britain would have been at this moment a 
Republic, and the Royal Family, whom the Quarterly so 
indiscreetly mentions, Hanoverian nobles with great estates, 
The safety of the Throne, which, as we have so often 
argued, is essential to our moderated liberty, depends on its 
release from responsibility, on its relief from the burden of 
personal power, on the willingness of its occupant to confide in 
the Ministry whom the people choose, and to support the 
policy which they, throngh their representatives, have accepted. 
That the King should remonstrate, and argue, and influence, 
and do all these things with the force inseparable from ancient 
kingship, is most legitimate; but to oppose a policy or 
dictate one is to emerge from the seclusion in which alone our 
English Kings or any kings are safe, and to lower the Crown 
to its position in the countries where defeat implies, if 
not a revolution, at least an abdication of the throne. 
We cannot imagine how any one who remembers the 
Crimean war, who recollects how near we were to an 
ostracism of the aristocracy, how tremendous might have been 
the result if all Mr. Layard’s charges had been justified, or if 
an aristocrat had not been found competent to conduct a war, 
can even wish for such a position for the English Monarchy, 
unless, indeed, he wishes—which we do not believe—that it 
should fall like a Ministry which has been beaten in war. 
Suppose, as matters stand, that we go to war, and as usual 
when we go to war, sustain reverses, that the expedition to 


but we do no 














If the best happened, the old order of things would be restored, 
with written guarantees under which “ prerogative” would 
disappear from our system ; while, if the worst,—we leave the 
picture to the historian of the future. Of all the enemies of 
the English Monarchy, those who plead as the Quarterly does 
for the revival of its powers under the Tudors or the Stuarts 
are the most directly dangerous to that lengthened, dignified, 
and prosperous continuance for which the infinite majority 
of sensible Englishmen now pray. 





THE VERA SASULITCH INCIDENT. 


T is absurd for an Englishman, or indeed for a Russian, to 
be dogmatic on such a point, but we do not think the 
Vera Sasulitch incident tends to peace. What it shows is that 
the “ Nihilist ” spirit, as it is called in Russia, or the “ Revo- 
lutionary ” spirit, as it is called everywhere else, has taken a 
deep hold on the educated classes of Russia, and has become 
mingled with that passion of pity for the victims either of 
society or authority which of all impulses carries Revolution- 
ists the farthest. The presence of this passion in Russian 
Revolutionists has been suspected for some time, though the 
specialty of Liberal Russians, their extraordinary childlikeness 
—we do not exactly mean childishness—has prevented cer- 
tainty, even among close observers. It was perceived that they 
were anxious for a total change in the condition of the people, 
and hostile almost to lunacy against the Administrative 
system, and perceived also that they were capable of great 
and sustained self-sacrifice in the peasants’ cause. Many of 
them became peasants themselves, lived among them, and 
risked Siberia to convert them, while every humane move- 
ment which had for its end the reduction of human 
suffering found instantaneous Nihilist support. The mem- 
bers of the Russian Red Cross Society, to take only one 
example, are as self-denying and as efficient as our own, 
while Russia alone in Europe outside England shows women 
of the perfect Florence-Nightingale type. Still the vagueness 
of the Nihilist ideas, and the offensive atheism into which 
they have fallen in their recoil from the national creed, have 
blinded outsiders to the truth, as the same causes blinded 
them during the French Revolution, but the Sasulitch trial 
places it at last beyond doubt. The classes affected with the 
Revolutionary spirit detest tyranny, and especially tyranny of 
the old brutal form, which still lingers among the elder 
employés of the Empire—who were bred, be it remembered, 
slaveholders—and are ready in their hatred of it to “know 
nothing,” justice and moderation included, except their hate. 
The Chief of Police, General Trepoff, ordered a political 
prisoner, who had while in prison shown him personal disre- 
spect by refusing to salute, to be flogged with birch-twigs, like 
an unruly child, and the groans of the outraged victim, who 
felt just as a Frenchman would have felt, or even more, the 
Russians having caught a horror of the blows, which implied 
in the victims serfage, caused an insurrection in the prison, and 
roused outside a wild passion of indignation. The women, who in 
Russia, as in Poland, are far more determined than the men, 
seem to have felt for him most keenly, and one of them, Miss 
Sasulitch, a girl of twenty-six, already under surveillance for 
her opinions, resolved, in the absence of all redress, to be his 
avenger. She met General Trepoff on the steps of his office, shot 
at him with arevolver, wounding him seriously, and when brought 
to trial calmly avowed both her crime and its motive. She was 
determined that such offences should no longer pass over in 
silence. The authorities, of course, called her a murderess, the 
prosecutor demanded a full sentence, the jury was probably 
packed, for seven out of the twelve were officials or décorés, and 
—Vera Sasulitch was acquitted, amid a roar of applause. More- 
over, a subsequent effort to arrest her by administrative order 
appears to have failed, the police being too afraid of popular 
vengeance to hunt for her keenly, but that is of minor im- 
portance. The great fact is that twelve men, fair ayerage 
specimens of the Russian educated classes, decided that in 
killing or trying to kill a tyrant Vera Sasulitch had done 
no wrong. There is no explanation possible of such a fact, 





Gallipoli or elsewhere proves a Walcheren expedition, what | except, as we have said, that revolutionary feeling, with its 
will happen? Amidst a roar of public execration such as we usual accompaniment on the Continent, immoderate hatred 
have never yet heard—the roar of the householders, not of the | for the oppressor and immoderate pity for the oppressed, has 
ten-pounders—the Ministry will be driven from power, to be | 80 penetrated entire classes that they have lost sight of cardinal 
replaced probably by some man not now known,—but the | moral distinctions, and confuse the right of resistance with the 
Monarchy will be as safe as after Waterloo. But let the| right of assassination. 

Quarterly’s ideas prevail, let it be known that the war isa war| That the existence of such a spirit in such a capital as St. 
of the Royal Family as he would have it—we intend no dis-| Petersburg is a most formidable fact for the autocracy cannot 
Tespect to them in quoting such ideas—and what would happen ? | be disputed ; but its importance should not be exaggerated, or 
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its probable result miscalculated. Authority in Russia does 
not rest on the good-will of the educated class, but on the 
blind, almost religious devotion of the masses of the people 
to the Czar, and there is no evidence that this has yet been 
shaken. The best observers, men like Mr. Mackenzie Wallace 
and M. Turgenieff, affirm that it has not; and until it has 
been, no movement confined to the educated classes can be- 
come a serious danger to the Throne. Assassination has 
never seriously affected forms of Government, and of insur- 
rection there is no visible possibility. The great ladies could 
as easily rise in revolt as the educated classes. The Czar, in 
the first place, can enforce common justice on his agents, 
if he pleases, thus removing a source of oppression 
not in the least useful to his autocracy, which may 
remain as perfect as that of the Indian Government, 
without in the least oppressing individuals; or in 
any case, he can rely, as the Austrian Government does in 
Gallicia, on the people against the upper class. Until the 
Revolutionists can gain the peasantry, or some important class 
within the Army—the latter a point upon which no informa- 
tion of the slightest value exists anywhere, no Western man 
having even an idea of the secret opinions of Russian non- 
commissioned officers—there does not exist in Russia the force 
to shake the Throne, or even to create dangerous disturbance. 
The melancholia which has struck the present Czar, as it is 
said to have struck every Autocrat of his family after the age 
of fifty, may be aggravated by such incidents, and may impel 
him into dangerous mistakes; but allowing for that source of 
error in the calculation, the Government ought to be as safe 
after the Sasulitch incident as before. It is as if the shop- 
keepers in India were disloyal, and nobody else. 

But will the effect of the incident, such as it is, tend to 
peace, or in other words, to a Russian recoil from the position 
in Turkey? We think not. Those who desire before all 
things the humiliation of Russia argue that the Czar will be 
alarmed by the tone of public feeling, that he will think the 
Guard necessary to maintain political order in St. Petersburg 
and the North, and that he will be tempted to devote himself 
entirely to repression within his own dominions. That is a 
reasonable view, in its way, and one to be considered, and as 
to the Guard, it may possibly prove correct, but it does not 
take sufficient account of some important data. Czar Alex- 
ander, to begin with, has faced all this before. The exaspera- 
tion now existing among the educated classes is child’s-play for 
him when compared with the exasperation created among his 
smaller nobles by the emancipation of the Serfs,—the greatest 
remedial act of our time. 
knows, that no “ measures” and no guards can preserve him from 
assassination, if that is the danger to be feared; and he has 
been trained in great emergencies to suppress himself, as he 
unquestionably did when he declared war. He is not in the 
least likely to abandon the standing policy of his House, the 
policy on which we relied when we declared war between 
Russia and Turkey to be certain—neyver to appear defeated before 
his people except through the result of battle. God settles that, 
in the Russian mind; but defeat before action is the fault of 
the Czar, who must not, according to Russian feeling, retreat 
from mere fear. The new incident only increases his need for 
appearing unsubdued before his peasantry and his soldiers, and 
if he abandons the Slavs for whom they have fought, he will 


He knows, as every Sovereign | 


i iiind. 
and in that opinion, the war with Turkey was a war for th 
enfranchisement of fellow-Christians and fellow-Slavs from Pe 
Asiatic tyranny, and to give up its results would be a crime 
That may not be the opinion of the Court. We will] concede, 
if they like, to the Tories—though we do not believe it—that 
the Court only used a national enthusiasm, but that is the 
opinion of the people, and incidents like this acquittal on} 
compel the Ozars to take their opinion more and more int 
account. It is not when opinion is seething all around him 
and a great officer of State can be shot down with impunity, 
that a Russian Ozar can recede, even if willing, froma national 
undertaking. 
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THE TAMWORTH ELECTION. 


HE bold attempt made by the Chairman of Mr. Ridley’s 
Committee to prove that Mr. Grey did not owe the large 
support he received in the South-Northumberland election to 
his disapprobation of the foreign policy of the Government, 
was successful only with those whose knowledge of Mr. Grey’s 
speeches was limited to the extracts furnished by the rival 
Committee. Mr. Grey himself replied sufficiently to the 
ingenious misinterpretations suggested, but those who knew 
his speeches well, knew that his attack on the foreign policy 
of the Government went much beyond even that proved by his 
moderate‘quotations from himself. That that election was taken 
on the issue of foreign policy, and that Mr. Ridley’s foreign 
policy was the foreign policy of the Government, while Mr, 
Grey’s was a much more masculine and improved rendering of 
the policy of the Opposition, no one who really studied the 
speeches of the candidates can doubt for a moment. But 
whatever hesitation as to the condition of public opinion the 
circumstances of the South-Northumberland election may be 
of a nature to cause in the minds of careful observers, 
will be dispelled entirely by the election for Tamworth, 
Lord Derby was very severe in his recent speech on the gyra- 
tions of British public opinion, but we must say that as far as 
we can see, no one has ever exerted more power over it than 
he himself has exerted, whenever he has taken the trouble 
to influence it at all, instead of merely waiting for 
orders from the public. He rated Englishmen in very sound 
fashion for not holding the same opinion for six months 
together on one of the greatest of the issues of our foreign 
policy. But as far as we can judge, the English public have 
replied by heaping coals of fire on his head,—by saying 
virtually, ‘ Well, if we did not know our own minds, it was 
because we were accepting implicitly your lead, and you did 
| not tell us your mind. Now you have done so, we are quite 
| with you, even though you do rail at us for our fluctuations, 
If you had been as frank while in office as you were when 
you resigned office, you would have had us all at your back.’ 
That seems to us very much the true interpretation to put on 
the South-Northumberland election, and still more on the yet 
more remarkable features of the Tamworth election, the char- 
acteristics of which we will now briefly note. In the first 
place, Tamworth is a borough where Sir Robert Peel has had 
an easy and a large majority for an indefinite time. In the days 
of the old Sir Robert, Tamworth was of course Tory. When 
the present Sir Robert professed himself a follower of Lord 
| Palmerston’s, that borough became Liberal. But when he 











appear defeated. That he will accept any other solution, make passed over again to Toryism, the borough kept as true 
any concession to Austria, yield even on the subject which so| to him as ever. And in 1874 it returned him, with a Tory 
annoys Russians, the Greek pretensions, enter into any nego- | colleague, namely, that Mr. Hanbury whose resignation has 








tiations not involving Bulgaria, is very probable ; but that he On that occasion at all events the 
should visibly retreat before a threat of war seems to us im- 
possible, more impossible because opinion in his capital is so 
disturbed. Of course the Army may be weary of action to a 
degree known only in the War Office, and if that is the case, 
it would have a material effect upon the Imperial decision. 
Of course also the Czar may be aware of dangers upon the 


German side of which Western Europe knows nothing, and | 


which would make any other political risk seem small. But 
it is always safer in polities to disregard unknown or 
imaginary factors, and so calculating, we should say that 
the group of men to whom a Czar turns in ex- 
tremity would advise him that the most formidable of all 
risks would be a retreat which would make the sacrifices of 
the year appear to have been made in vain. Russia is not 
“ honeyecombed with revolution,” as the tall-talking newspapers 
say, or anything like it, but it is quite possible that the 
educated class is, and to be safe the Czar must keep his hold 


on his soldiery and the peasants. He must keep the popular 


opinion, or if you will, the opinion of the populace with him | 


| caused the present contest. 
Toryism of the borough was conspicuous enough. 


| ended thus :— 


The election 





a iene 1,089 
Mr. R. W. Hanbury (C.) ....++. imbéseeenoentekerie pee 086 
Mr. Hawkes (L.) ...-scssccseseees iecchassadeeneearsnssvess 448 
Mr. C. Parker Butt, Q.C. (L.)......seeseeeeeeeees gveiees 209 


| The Liberal candidates, therefore, did not either of them get, in 


1874, even half the number of votes given to the lowest Tory. But 


Sir Robert 


| that result on this occasion was absolutely reversed. 
| Peel, as was well known, is supporting the Government more 
strongly than ever. The candidate who had resigned in order 
lto take the seat for the county of North Staffordshire, 
| Mr. Hanbury, has been as strenuous in support of the foreign 
| policy of the Government as Sir Robert Peel himsell, 
| and even more strenuous in his advocacy of Turkey. Thus, 
|when Mr. Hamar Bass came forward as a strong assailant 
| of the foreign policy of the Government, anda cordial friend 
| of peace, while Mr. Bridgman (a son of Lord Bradford, who 
| holds office as Master of the Horse) took up the politics ot 
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Robert Peel and Mr. Hanbury, it was obvious that | It appears certain, for instance, that Prince Bismarck suggested 





a borough had the best opportunity in the world | a most honourable and easy escape from all the difficulties 
of either affirming its confidence in the foreign policy | raised about the “submission” of the Treaty of San Stefano, by 


of its senior representative, or its dislike of that policy. suggesting a Congress for the revision of the Treaties of 1856 
Nor did the speeches of the two candidates leave any doubt | and 1871, before which that Treaty would have been brought 
at all as to the nature of the issue. Mr. Hamar Bass attacked | merely as a document. This proposal was accepted by Russia, 
Lord Beaconsfield with trenchant bitterness. He compared and would have been agreeable to all the Powers, but Great 
him to Don Quixote, who was kept from going to war by his | Britain rejected it, as implying that the former Treaties were 
housekeeper taking the precaution to lock up his arms. | not now fully binding, which of course they are not, having, 
Lord Derby, he said, had done that service for Lord | like the Treaties of Vienna, been destroyed by events. No further 
Beaconsfield. But we had now changed housekeepers, | definite proposal has been made, except one for a mutual retreat, 
and it was not at all certain that the new housekeeper would —the Russians returning to Adrianople, and the English to 
perform the necessary duty equally well. Yet peace is the | Besika Bay, but this is pronounced impracticable, and from every 
eat interest and security of this country, and for a peace- | capital we receive opinions that diplomacy has done its utmost, 
ful policy he declared himself in the most absolute manner. | and that the war is now inevitable. No doubt these opinions 
No challenge could have been more direct. And the issue was | are all the stronger because in those capitals the war is desired, 
a, vote of nearly two to one against the politics of Sir Robert | the nations thinking that Great Britain has been exempted 
Peel as represented by Mr. Bridgman, and in favour of | from the sufferings they have all undergone quite long enough ; 
Mr. Hamar Bass. Mr. Bass indeed got nearly a hundred | but still such an accord, besides indicating the probability of war, 
more yotes than Sir Robert Peel himself received in 1874 | tends to produce it. All this while, too, the two Governments 
—namely, 1,186—while Mr. Bridgman got only 607. | principally concerned are making the most active preparations 
So far as Tamworth is concerned, the issue could not by any | for a possible collision, The British Government is arming 
possibility have been more clearly put, or more decisively | with a rapidity and in a way which would be reckless, did not 
judged, the Ministry believe war to be at least possible. Not only 
How do the Conservatives try to explain the victory away ? | have the Reserves been called out, and the export of torpedoes 
In real truth they do not try to explain it away at all. They | stopped, and 7,000 native troops been ordered to proceed to 
see the very great effect which Lord Derby’s resignation has | Malta, but minor preparations such as are only remem- 
had on the confidence of the people, and they are as much bered on the eve of war have been completed. An 
alarmed and astonished by it, as the Liberals are encouraged. |‘ emergent indent” for 1,000 pack-saddles was received 
But Conservatives never like to admit defeat, and they offer|at Woolwich from Malta a day or two since, and 500 
observations which are of the nature of dust thrown in their| were forwarded in a single day. That is not the kind 
own eyes. What they say comes to this, that Mr. Hamar Bass | of order ever sanctioned except when work is immediately 
was prompted by his agents, while Mr. Bridgman took a line of | to be done, and done outside British territory, and like 
his own. Well, if it be so, that only shows that the vote the preparations made to secure transport at twenty-four 
of the constituency was quite in sympathy with the advice of hours’ warning. it signifies that an expedition has been de- 
the Liberal agents, and we know from Mr. Hamar Bass’s speeches cided on. It is even asserted—though we can scarcely believe 
what the Liberal agents must have suggested. They suggested | it—that Mr. Layard has asked the American Minister at Con- 
to him—if it was their suggestion—to attack the “ Jingo” stantinople, Mr. Maynard, to protect British subjects, a request 
party as sharply as ever he could; and there is no doubt that | which would signify that war was a foregone conclusion, On 
he did so. Mr. Bridgman may have taken a line of his own, | the other hand, the Russian Government has become so alarmed 
but that line was undoubtedly a line of hearty support for the | that it has taken the most determined precautions to guard its land 
Ministry, and that was the reason—not because it was his own | route, stationing its troops through Roumania so that Rou- 
—why Tamworth would have nothing to say to it. Then, manian opposition shall be powerless, and pressing on Bucharest 
again, it is said that the Conservatives showed singular apathy, demands which, if they are correctly reported—a very doubtful 
while the Liberals bestirred themselves with wonderful | point, the Roumanians being so irritated that they believe 
activity. That is just the most serious admission that could be | anything—could be justified only by direct necessity. They 
made. It means that since Lord Derby’s resignation the | are, moreover, calling on the Turks for the fulfilment of the 
Conservatives have not felt the same confidence in their own | Treaty by the surrender of Shumla and Batoum, in very 
party; and that, since the same event, the Liberals have felt a| peremptory terms, and calling out Reserves which, unless 
great deal more zeal for their own party. No concession could be | War arrives, will press heavily on their resources. More- 
moredamaging. Something perhaps may be allowed for the great | Over, the Turks, foreseeing war, are again beginning to 
popularity in England of the name of Bass, and something | move. The Mahommedan Bulgarians in the Rhodope, 
possibly, too, for the pleasure which constituencies sometimes | led and assisted by soldiers left behind by Suleiman Pasha, 
feel in snubbing the chief proprietor of their own neighbour- have given the lie to all the assertions that they are unable 
hood indirectly, when they can do so without incurring his own to protect themselves, by rising in an insurrection which 
displeasure. But still all that would have weighed nothing, if | will require some thousands of troops to put down. And 
the issue of the moment had not been one in which the | lastly, a desperate though obscure struggle is evidently going 
whole constituency was strongly interested, and most on in Constantinople itself. The British and Russian Govern- 
anxious to give their opposition to the Government. Take it ments are contending there for influence, and the factions are 
how you will, the plain fact of the case is that since Lord | 80 bitter that preparations for the departure of the Sultan to 
Derby's resignation and the speech which followed it, Con- Broussa are believed to have again been made. As yet 
servatism has lost enormously in the confidence of the country. the struggle has gone in the Russians’ favour, Ahmed 
The Government appears obstinate in its cavils against any cor- Vefyk Pasha, Mr. Layard’s personal friend, having resigned 
dial understanding with Russia, Lord Derby declared that such | the Premiership, which has been accepted by Sadyk Pasha, 
an understanding seemed still quite possible, but there is no described as a man of “ colourless opinions,” but clearly not so 
evidence at all of Lord Salisbury’s willingness to facilitate it. | English as his rival. Add to this, that personal hostilities in 
The country sees this, and is at once alarmed and disgusted. Constantinople are necessarily becoming embittered, and that 
And first in South Northumberland, and now again at Tam- victory over Russia has become almost a point of honour with 
worth, it speaks out as plainly as it can, this feeling of alarm the British Embassy, and we have altogether the situation which 
and disgust. Let us hope that the Government will not try almost invariably results in war. In fact it can be avoided 
to hide from itself the significance of these symptoms, that it only if both parties wish to avoid it, and on this side we can 
will not endeavour to force into war a country which has no | 8¢e no trace of such a wish, except among the people, who are 
belief in the wisdom of war, and no trust in those whose | beginning at last to express their disapproval of a policy which 
policy tends to war. rejects a Congress as a possible alternative to war. 
| The people, however, cannot assert themselves in time, and 
DRIFTING TO WAR. a as i have hitherto been, we can now only view the 
Ww are drifting slowly to war, with the assent, if not of situation with the profoundest apprehensions. We do not believe 
} her Majesty’s Government, at least of the interior | in the possibility of that Russian retreat for which the war 
Cabinet which controls it. That is the only conclusion which | journals affect to hope; we see that an Austrian alliance is 
we are able to form from the history of the past fortnight. | next to an impossibility ; and we fear that the Government, 
The negotiations, as they are called, evidently do not advance, | whether intentionally or not on the part of all its members, is 
the British Government, when any new move is made, always | sliding past the point where it has full self-control. The smallest 
Interposing with a difficulty, or a reservation, or a question. | accident—a Pomak success, for example, in the Khodope, which 
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would compel the Grand Duke to offer the Porte an ultimatum 
—would now produce war, and with so many people in high 
place anxious for it, it is hard to go on hoping that the acci- 
dent may be avoided. There is the off-chance, of course, that 
the dangerous genius who now rules England may have an 
alternative to offer which, as Lord Derby hinted, would not 
necessarily lead to war, and there is a possibility that Mem- 


bers may in the Recess have learned something from their 


constituents; but those are mere chances, upon which no 


serious politician can be content to rely. The drift of events, 


for the present at all events, and excluding accident or sudden 


cataclysm, such as might have happened had the recent earth- 


quake at Constantinople been a few degrees more severe, is 
towards active hostilities, the end and results of which no man 
can foresee. And all this while no one in England—formerly, at 


all events, a self-governing State—is able to say what the war 


is to be for, or whether the majority of the people do or do not 
desire it, or by what method it will be possible to wage it, or 
what result, when it is attained, will produce peace. 





THE COTTON-STRIKE CONTROVERSY. 


HE general public are beginning to have some materials 
for judging the merits of the controversy as to the ten- 
per-cent. reduction of wages amongst the cotton operatives. 
Messrs. Whalley and Birtwistle, on the part of the Weavers’ 
Unions of Blackburn and East Lancashire, published in 
Monday’s Zimes a most able statement of their case for 
resisting the proposed reduction, so long as it remained the only 
step taken by the masters in the present crisis. To this mani- 
festo Mr. Rawlinson replied in Thursday’s Zimes on behalf of 
the masters, in a statement not quite so well expressed as that 
to which it was the reply, nor quite so free from elements of 
temper, but still, on the whole, both vigorous and instructive. 
And Messrs. Whalley and Birtwistle gave their rejoinder 
with great temper and ability in Friday’s Times. Be- 
sides these statements of the main case on each side, there 
have been various contributions of considerable moment 
to the elucidation of the controversy from private hands, so 
that outsiders have at least something like the means of 
judging how the case really stands. We will summarise its 
elements as best we can, and thus give our impression of the 
rival recipes of the Employers and the Employed. 

In the first place, both parties admit and even maintain 
that some remedy for the rapidly falling and in many places 
annihilated profits of the Cotton manufacture is needed, and 
only differ as to what that remedy should be. The operatives 
themselves, who, of course, have no temptation to exaggerate this 
side of the case, assert, that in one description of cotton goods 
(India shirtings) you can easily buy for 6s, 6d. what no man 
can produce under the cost of 7s. 1d.; that in another class 
(jacconets), you can buy for half-a-crown what no one can 
make under 2s, 8d. ; and that “ a firm with only 500 looms on 
either of these articles is losing at the rate of £60 sterling a 
week.” That is frankly admitted enough. But the weavers 
go on to say that the ten-per-cent. reduction of wages is no 
remedy for such losses, It would not, they say, save more 
than a fourth of the loss, and even that fourth the Em- 
ployers would not gain by the reduction of wages alone, 
for they would have to sacrifice it, in the destructive 
competition for a market, to the consumer. The weavers 
maintain that the real mischief is an enormous over-supply, 
and that the proper remedy is, in part, short time, in part a 
reduction of wages, to which they are quite ready to consent 
so long as short time lasts. In general, they appear willing to 
take a five-per-cent. reduction of wages with a reduction of time 
to five days in the week, or a ten-per-cent. reduction with a 
reduction of time to four days, on condition, however, that 
when full time is resumed, full wages shall be resumed too. 
Their central idea is that the main mischief is over-supply, as 
compared with the greatly diminished existing demand,—a 
demand curtailed by many causes, especially the famines in 
China and India, and the losses of capital by foreign loans in 
England,—but that whatever case there is for a reduction of 


. . . . eee. 
time working necessarily raises the cost of production, sifce al] 
their fixed expenses, such as that of rent and interest on fixed 
capital, remain the same, while the returns are diminished ; 
and next, that the proposal of the operatives excludes piri 
idea of a diminished cost of production at all, since it ie 
on a return to full wages as soon as the return to full work 
takes place, the remedy proposed is a futile one. One of the 
correspondents of Thursday’s Zimes, “ A Merchant,” goes so 
far as to say that the American cotton goods imported into the 
English market have not been sold here at a loss at all 
or at all events not at any greater loss than our own recent 
cotton exports have been sold at; and he declares that 
“the rate of wages now paid for weaving at Fall River or in 
Rhode Island, taking into account the reduction submitted to 
this month without a strike, is fully twenty-five per cent, less 
than that paid in Lancashire.” We conclude that “ A Merchant” 
is speaking here rather of money-wages than of real wages, 
In Rhode Island at the present time twenty-five per cent. less 
money-wages than in Lancashire would mean, we conclude 
nothing like the same reduction on the real means of living. 
but even allowing for this, the statement is one which, if true. 
has a most important bearing on the issue. The statement, 
however, is denied entirely by the weavers. And yet what seems 
to show that the masters are not quite mistaken in supposing 
that the successful competition of other fields of production ig 
one main cause of the present reduction of profit in the Eng- 
lish cotton factories is this,—that while of the American 
cotton crop of 1871, the mills of Great Britain are said to 
have taken decidedly over one-half; of the greatly-increased 
American cotton crop of 1876 the mills of Great Britain took 
very considerably less than a half,—the surplus having been 
manufactured either in America or in some other competing 
field of manufacture. Now, as the American protective system 
had been at work long before 1871, and we are not aware that 
any other State has increased its protective duties since then, 
this implies that either the United States or some other field 
of manufacture has gained upon us through some other cause 
than the protective tariff. Of course, if the American manu- 
factures could not be sold in this country, except at a great 
loss, any gain on their part might be due solely to the 
gradually produced effect of the protective tariff of the United 
States. But if “A Merchant” is right in asserting that the 
American cotton goods have been sold without loss, or without 
any greater loss than our own exported goods, in this country, 
then clearly it is partly owing to genuine American advantages 
in the competition, that the loss of profit in the English manu- 
facture is due. Messrs. Whalley and Birtwistle certainly do 
not dwell sufficiently on this side of the case even in their 
rejoinder. 

On the whole, it seems to be very clear,—first, that the 
temporary mischief is owing to the continuance of an unabated 
supply to a market of which the demanding power has fallen 
off greatly,—in China and India through famines, in Europe 
through the great losses on bad foreign loans; and next, that 
there may be a certain element of more permanent mischief 
due to the successful competition of other fields of industry,— 
no doubt in general protected industries,—with England. 
Now, so far as the first causes are concerned, we must say 
that the weavers’ remedy for them,—short hours, accompanied 
by a temporary reduction of wages so long as these short hours 
last,—seems the right one, and, indeed, much better than the 
masters’ remedy of diminished wages without any reduction of 
the supply at all. The short supply would involve a diminished 
demand for raw cotton, and hence a diminished price for raw 
cotton, as well as tending to increase the price of goods 
of which the supply was thus diminished. And though it 1s 
quite true that the outlay in rent and fixed capital would be 
greater in proportion with short work than with full work, yet 
the fall in the price of raw cotton would, to some extent, com- 
pensate this outlay. At all events, with such enormous sources 
of disturbance as great famines in the East, and a great loss 
of capital in Europe,a diminution of supply seems a reasonable 
and natural step to take; nor can we quite understand how 
the employers of labour can expect to work full time at pre- 
sent—even with a reduction in the rate of wages—without 











wages while the rate of profit is so bad, there is the same 
case, or even a stronger case, for the reduction of supply, since | 
the chief reason of the loss of profit is, in their opinion, markets 
greatly overstocked relatively to the power of the consumer. 
On the other hand, the employers deny this. They point to | 
facts indicating that part of the loss of profit is due to the | 
successful competition of other manufacturers, working either 
at a lower cost of production, or under protective tariffs, or | 
both ; and they maintain that considering, first, that all short- | 


greatly delaying the return to something like equality between 
the demand and the supply. 

On the other hand, we must say that we think the weavers 
obviously wrong in assuming, as they do assume, that when- 
ever a return to full time may be warranted, a return to the 
recent rate of wages must necessarily be also warranted. We 
see that this impression goes so deep with some of them, that 
in some places the hands haye refused an offer of their 
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own terms,—a ten-per-cent. reduction of wages, concur- 


rently with reducing the days of labour to four in the 
week,—because the employers would not promise to 
return to full wages whenever they might deem it right and 
safe to return to full time. Now, it seems pretty clear to us, 
_—even apart from the assumption of the disputed facts as to 
the American competition,—that with an impoverished world 
of consumers, impoverished not only in Europe, but in the 
East, it might well happen that the demand would recover its 
elasticity at an unchanged or somewhat reduced cost of 
roduction, before it could recover its elasticity at an increased 
cost of production. By their own admission the weavers con- 
cede that at the late rates of wages, considerably higher prices 
than the present are needed to give the manafacturers any 
profit at all. Consequently, if the late rate of wages is to be 
restored whenever full time is resumed, it must be either at 
a renewed loss to the manufacturer, or at an advance of price on 
recent prices to the consumer. The weavers concede that the 
manufacturers cannot be expected to work without a profit, 
hence they cannot desire the former alternative. But they cannot 
hope for the latter till the consumers are themselves again as 
prosperous as they were before the recent famines in the East, 
and the recent loss of capital in the West. Before that time 
arrives, however, the demand at the recent price, or a somewhat 
reduced price, might clearly be sufficient to justify full-time work. 
And it seems arbitrary and unreasonable to insist that the English 
manufacturer must work short time not only till the demand at 
recent prices is as keen as formerly, but till it becomes as keen as 
formerly at prices above those of the last year. Without any 
assumption of doubtful facts, it stands to reason that the 
manufacturer may be able to work full time without over- 
supplying the market, at a ten-per-cent. lower rate of wages, 
when he could not do the same without over-supplying the 
market with wages ten per cent. higher. But the case is still 
stronger if, as some of our informants assert, the American 
manufacturers are really supplying the market, with profit 
or even without loss to themselves, at a price below that at 
which the English can manufacture the same article,—if it be 
true, in short, that American weavers are working at 25 per 
cent. lower (money) wages than the English weavers. If 
that be so, then part of the reason why the demand 
has fallen off, is that other countries are manufacturing 
at a lower cost than we are, and it is obviously possible 
that we might recover that portion of the demand which they 
have wrested from us, if we could reduce by any means in our 
power the cost of production to what it is in those other 
fields of industry. And even if the facts on which this 
argument rests, be somewhat doubtful, their very doubtfulness 
should render the operative weavers unwilling to pledge the 
employers to an engagement which can only be sound on 
the assumption that there are no such facts at all, that the 
alleged facts are all moonshine. On the whole, then, 
we hold the view taken of the crisis by the opera- 
tive weavers to be the wiser and sounder of the 
two,—but that they make a very serious mistake in wish- 
ing to pledge the employers to return to the old rate of 
Wages as soon as they return to full hours of work. The latter 
course may very well be justified before the former course could 
possibly be justified ; and if it be so, it is a blunder, no less in 
the interests of the weavers themselves than in that of their 
employers, to insist on making the one course conditional upon 
the other, 








THE EARLY “EDINBURGH REVIEW” AND LORD 
BROUGHAM. 

ares Mr. Macvey Napier judges it right to publish 

the very entertaining volume of the Correspondence 
of various distinguished men with his father during his 
editorship of the Edinburgh Review, probably the first impres- 
sion made on the mind of the readers of the volume will 
be one of admiration and sympathy for the temper and 
ability with which Mr. Napier managed Lord Brougham. 
An uglier steed to drive could hardly be imagined. Often 
he is like a vicious horse in a tandem,—turns round, and stares in 


his driver's face with the most unpleasant imaginable demon- 
strations both of power, and of a danzerous disposition as regards 


nature as Brougham’s. But besides the ability in Mr. Napier'’s 
handling of the reins which the readers of this correspondence are 
rather permitted to infer than observe, —to infer, for instance, from 
the curious way in which Brougham retreats from his most unplea- 
sant suggestions of threat or opposition, whenever he has to send 
a rejoinder to one of Mr. Macvey Napier's replies (which are not 
preserved for us),—what strikes us almost equally is the help- 
lessness of all this superabundant force in Lord Brougham. 
Brougham chafes and kicks, and as we should say in 
relation to a horse, buck-jumps, but he has no clear idea 
as to what he would do, if he could manage to unseat his rider, 
and so he does not very seriously attempt it, though he makes all 
the use he can of his dangerous temper, with a view to getting 
more of his own way. When Mr. Napier hinted, as he appears to 
have done, atresigning the editorship, Lord Broughamis not pleased, 
but dismayed. Though at the time Brougham was talking of start- 
ing a rival Review—a New Edinburgh—he is so little serious about 
it, he is so evidently using it only as a diplomatic feint for getting 
more of his own way in the Edinburgh as it was, that he treats 
Mr. Napier’s resignation as an impossibility, and even as the 
surest way of forcing him to start the imaginary rival which he 
had been flourishing before Mr. Napier’s eyes. There is not a 
position Brougham takes up which he does not evacuate so soon 
as Mr. Napier seriously attacks it,—if we may judge, as we said 
before, from Lord Brougham’s rejoinders to replies which we 
have not got. And the reason of this helplessness is obvious, 
Lord Brougham himself hardly knew what he wanted, except 
that he wanted his own way. What his own way was, it would 
have been impossible to predict for even a few months together. 
It is amusing enough to find him, for instance, in 1839, speaking 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science as a 
‘‘cursed quack-mob meeting at Brummagem,” especially when we 
remember that in his own old age he was the figure-head of the 
Social Science Association started in friendly emulation of the 
older Society for the advancement of physical science, and 
that he expatiated away there to his own great content 
and everybody else’s fatigue and despair. If Lord Brougham 
had a single consistent principle all through his career, 
it was a desire for the popularisation of Science, but no 
sooner did he find a scientific assembly for popularising 
Science which did not meet his own views, than he writes of 
it thus :—‘* These scientific (God help us) assemblages are be- 
coming a positive nuisance. I declared war on the evils they 
were inflicting on taste in scientific men in my ‘ Dialogues.’ 
Now they are going further, and we shall be called in our 
police capacity ” [i.e., we suppose, as Edinburgh Reviewers] ‘ to 
crush them.” But as we have said, as soon as Lord Brougham 
was made the chief hero of such an association, we heard no more 
of this ‘cursed quack-mob meeting,” or of the necessity “in our 
police capacity ” of putting them down. And this is, though a 
small, a most instructive illustration of the deepest deficiency in 
Brougham,—a want of constant aim and purpose for that huge, 
that almost incredible, medley of energies which, had they 
been under steady guidance and discipline, would have been like 
the energy of a crowd commanded by a single will. As it was, it 
was the energy of a crowd commanded by a crowd of different 
wills, though all of them the capricious wills of Henry Brougham. 
And we think we see clearly that after some dim fashion 
Brougham recognised the blind character of his own Titanic 
strength,—his want of clear guidance. His own hundred minds 
or so as to what he would do, fatally paralysed the force of 
the hundred hands with which he did anything that he had once 
resolved to do; and though he could not help freely reviling the 
colleagues who differed from him, yet he shrank from the experi- 
ment of steering his own bark as a man of literature, and soon 
failed in the effort to take a line of his own as a statesman ; for 
that line was a succession of short tacks in which he lost all dis- 
tinct idea of where he was going to. And yet his self-confidence 
was immeasurable. When the false report of his death got abroad 
in 1839, he wrote that his relations with the Government had im- 
| proved by the lesson they had received :—‘‘ They were, I find, 
quite stunned to find the sensation caused by my departure from 
this lower world. Their silly vanity and the flattery of their 
sycophants, and the noise of their vile newspapers, had really 


| made them fancy that I was utterly gone into oblivion. They 











the useof it. Wheneverhe feels the bit at all, he kicksdangerously at | have now found a marvellous difference, for they are obliged to 
one or other of his yokefellows,—probably Empson or Macaulay,— | admit that they and all their people might have died, and been 
and tries to get the bit between his teeth as well. But more curious | quietly buried, compared with my decease. Indeed, I was myself 
even than these demonstrations of an unmanageable disposition, is astonished. The result is a kind of good-feeling being re-estab- 
the way in which he is managed, after all. Mr. Macvey Napier | lished, with all but a very few. With the bulk of the party and 


must have been a very able and cool hand at treating such a! with the Court, I am in charity. The Queen and Melbourne 
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behaved very wellindeed. They sent an express up to this house, | its strange groupings of kneeling bishops, and helmeted kings, 
who returned with the news that more than two thousand per- | blazoned shields, and streaming labarums, angels, demons, virgi 
sons had been here, and that the street was still crowded, I and constellations.” That is perhaps the most remarkable 
dwell on these particulars, to show you how little trust you are to| in this remarkable correspondence. And it certainly proves the 
put in the venal herd who supply the newspapers with paragraphs | power of Jeffrey to have been greatly due to his extreme and 
on public men,” It is hardly possible for any man to express | intensely-marked limitations. Brougham, hasty, ill-regulated 
more haughtily his consciousness of greatness than Brougham | self-important as he was, could not have written that. Hig very 
expresses it here. Yet it did not give him any new depar- | miscellaneousness, superficial as it was, gave him more sympathy 
ture in life. Since his severance from the Whigs he had been | with other ages and ideas than the shrill, shrewd Scotch 
paralysed ; and even after this experience of the consequence in | lawyer ever had. In fact, though Brougham was something of 
which he was held by the English people, he remained as impotent a hurricane which blew itself out early in life, yet without him 
politically as ever, till in 1845 he finally broke even with the | he Edinburgh Review would never have been what it once was, and 
Edinburgh Review, and remained a mere fragment and vestige of | what it ceased to be pretty nearly when he ceased to write for it, 
the past for the quarter of a century during which he still con- | 
tinued to live. No phrase could be truer than to say that he was | 
in his best time a host in himself, for he had, what the phrase is} TIE LATEST IMPROVEMENT IN NEWSPAPER 
seldom intended to imply, all the weaknesses and dangers as MACHINERY. 
well as all the force belonging to a host that is liable to be | F any of the children of this world are justified of their works, 
deprived of its leader; he had its might for all well-defined and | [ the Mechanicians are. Their “‘ wisdom,” such as it is, seems 
inspiring popular purposes,—its hesitating and vacillating condi- | to know no limit, and they discover and invent and apply their 
tion of mind when these purposes were fulfilled or were no longer knowledge with a success which every now and then astounds the 
there,—its fierce jealousy of control,—its absolute need of con- majority of mankind, and compels even those who, like ourselves, 
trol,—and its fruitless fury when defeated by weaker but more | cannot believe that the world is much the better for its rapid 
disciplined foes. material progress, and utterly disbelieve in the gospel of hurry 
With the secession of Lord Brougham, and Mr. Napier’s| to reconsider their own conclusions, to doubt whether it ig 
resignation of the editorship, which followed a year or two after, | possible, in the Providence of the Almighty, that such 
—Lord Jeffrey and Sydney Smith having long ceased to contribute, | wealth of intellectual effort should all be thrown away. It 
or to contribute anything of the slightest importance, to the | is but the other day that we described an invention which may, 
Review,—the original Edinburgh Review, the Edinburgh Review | when perfected, transmit human utterance over half the world, 
which first startled Englishmen into seeing the number and gross- | conveying even the inflections of the voice; and another which 
ness of their political and other superstitions, virtually ceased to| records and, as it were embalms, uttered sounds for the in- 
exist. So long as Lord Brougham still wrote for it his vivid and | struction of posterity. We have read only this week of a machine 
often savage sketches of the statesmen of his youth, it retained | which, if all that is said of it be true, will convey articulate orders 
at least a flavour of its ancient life,—that life of swift windy | over many square miles, allow an Admiral to give verbal orders 
scorn, and bitter impatience with much which deserved little but | to a whole fleet, or enable a General to convey a General 
impatience, and much more which deserved to be understood, but! Order by his own lips to an entire corps d’armée, so that 
was not understood—by its critics at all events,—that made it so|every man shall hear every word at the same indi- 
great a power in the beginning of the century. We have taken | visible point of time; and now we have to record a 
a view of Lord Brougham which will be regarded as very} more practical invention than either. Either the conductors of 
depreciating. Yet, looking back on the Kdinburgh Review | the New York Tribune are lying without motive, and against their 
now, even with the help of the criticisms which Lord Jeffrey! own interest, or they have put up a printing machine which 
and his companions passed on their youthful labours in their | realises the dreams of the most advanced newspaper proprietors, 
maturer life, we cannot help recording our belief that when | and gives to the passion for hurry the greatest gratification it has 
all is said, when Sydney Swith’s brilliant wit is appraised at its| ever yet received. They assert that Messrs. Hoe have put up 
full value, and Lord Jeffrey’s shrewdness is assigned the import-|on their premises a press, 5 ft. high, 6 ft. wide, and 24 ft. long, 
ance it deserves for keeping something like order amongst the | which can turn out 30,000 copies of their paper an hour ready 
contributors, as well as for adding much that was very clever as | folded for delivery by post. ‘The entire process is absolutely 
well, Brougham was the stormy force which made the early | automatic. A roll of paper half-a-ton in weight, and four anda 
Edinburgh Review so useful, As Macaulay well says, in this | half miles long, and in width just double the length of one of the 
volume, ‘‘ Brougham does one thing well, two or three things | 7ri/une’s pages, is hung on a horizontal axis over the press, the 
indifferently, and a hundred things detestably. His Parliamentary | end of the big ribbon is pushed into the machine, a lever 
speaking is admirable, his forensic speaking poor, his writings, at| starts the revolutions, and, as the roll unwinds, complete 
the very best, second-rate. As to his hydrostatics, his political | copies of the Tribune, neatly folded and ready for the mail, 
philosophy, his equity judgments, his translations from the Greek, | issue in two streams at the end of the machine, no hand touching 
they are really below contempt.” Whereas Lord Jeffrey, on the | them from the time the half-ton roll is swung into its place till 
contrary, as Macaulay also said, did almost everything he did at} the boys gather up the folded papers and deliver them to pur- 
allin a manner which his ownage at least thought creditable. This chasers, or turn them over to the mail clerks.” Papers so folded 
have been forwarded to us, and the folding is neater than when 














is true enongh, but then Brougham, while he was still attacking | 
real and gross evils, was, even asa writer, a much more formidable | done by hand—though different, the automatic folder folding in 
assailant than all the others put together, partly because he was | longer strips than human folders do—and they have this further 
such a miscellany of superficial forees, Assuredly, the group of | advantage, that they are ready cut for reading. As the Tribune, 
utilitarians who started the Edinburgh were much more cliquish | like most other cheap papers, is printed on woolly paper, which 
in their ideas than the great ally who joined them at the third can hardly be cut with a paper-knife, and cannot be cut by 
number, Take, for instance, this remark of Lord Jeffrey's, written | nature’s paper-knife, the forefinger, this is an immense advan- 
in his old age, in 1848, on Sir James Stephen’s great article on | tage to the reader ; while it offers this temptation to the adver- 
“ Hildebrand,” and we shall see, almost more than in his famous | tiser, that all advertisements are placed on the same level. All 
poohpoohing of Wordsworth, the extreme limitation of the man’s | advertisements, in fact, can be read without cutting, a definite 
ideas :—‘ ‘ Hildebrand’ is inferior to most, I would say to any, | advantage to which, especially in America, where men read half a 
of Stephen’s former articles, though less from any inferiority in | dozen newspapers in a morning, advertisers are sensitively alive. 
graphic descriptions and scenes of effect, than from the intrac- | It is stated, moreover, that the new machine is far simpler than 
table nature of the subject, or rather the impossibility of now | any old one, that ‘‘a whole labyrinth of wheels and tapes and 
giving any intelligible or consistent account either of the char-| ponderous cylinders have been abolished by a sweep of the 
acters or the transactions of that distant age. ‘The whole, hand,” and that the process is now nearly as cheap as that which 
proceedings, of which so bright and richly coloured a summary is | prevailed forty years ago. Of course any number of machines 
here attempted, are, after all, to me as entirely unaccountable, | required can be set up, and the types being once stereotyped, any 
and indeed as utterly inconsistent and inconceivable, as the, number required within the hour can be printed off. The 
legends of the Mahabarat or the worst ‘of the Eddas; and, mechanician has, in fact, in this particular application of his art, 
in spite of many most audacious and unwarranted suppositions | nearly attained the ideal. It is still necessary to discover a method 
—quite conceivable—of taking any number of stereotype plates, 
with the loss, say, of thirty seconds per copy, but the work of print- 
ing them off has been almost perfected. Messrs. Hoe have created 


and implied theories, leave no impression on my mind but that 
of a brilliant confusion, and no more sense of truth or coherent 
reality than I should receive from an old painted window, with 
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an automatic machinery which, supposing all the world to be | bodied in the word “respectability.” The argument seemed 


athirs : 
folded and ready for the carts, in any number purchasers may 


choose, and within the time allowed by the distributing section of 
the trade for the production of a newspaper. The whole of man- 


+ for copies of the Tribune, will turn them out, cut and | 


unanswerable, but many points were overlooked in presenting it. 


| ‘The richer a journal becomes, the greater is the temptation of its 


kind, if willing to pay twopence a day for them, might have | 
Tribunes to read, and each copy would start to its destination be- | 


fore six a.m. 


far as it will go. Swifter, simpler, and cheaper processes may be 


invented, and probably will be, but Messrs. Hoe, or rather, per- | 


haps, the mechanician who invents for them, and whom nobody 
individualises, has provided the means of gratifying any probable 
or even any conceivable demand. 


The art of multiplying newspapers is in fact carried as | 


proprietors to pander to the political passions of the mass, for the 
greater seems to be the loss consequent on not doing so. Every 
swerve, however momentary, in the popular regard costs it 
£10,000 a year, and seems, therefore, a calamity to be avoided at 
any cost. Most men are influenced by the positive as well as the 
‘comparative bigness of anything, and though the man who 
makes £100,000 ought to bear the loss of £10,000 more 
| easily than the man with £1,000 bears the loss of £100, still in 
practice it is not so, the actual volume of the loss rather than 
|its proportion to the whole being the measure of its impact on 


And what is the use of it all? It is quite possible that |the mind. If the Tribune, with its new machine, can sell half a 


although the machine will never save us or bring us a sixpence, 
an unconscious feeling of trade pride induces us to admire this 


million of copies a day, a decrease in the demand by ten per cent. 
will seem to its proprietors something appalling. ‘They will be more 


particular feat of the mechanicians more than we otherwise should, | enslaved by the multitude, and less prepared to go their own way 
but even under that impulse we cannot resist the inquiry,—To what | when the multitude is wrong, than they are now, and their riches 
good does all this tend? A number of men who must have been | pro tanto will decrease instead of increasing their good qualities, 
men of very unusual, though, it may be, of very limited capacity, | ‘Then the success of a newspaper increases its power, and decreases 
have given through more than a generation the highest powers | its actual—we do not mean its moral—responsibility ; and power 
of their minds to create a machine which can print quickly. They | of that kind developes very speedily the usual attendants of power, 
have mastered difficulties which seemed insuperable—for instance, | —caprice, weariness, and the desire for large and spasmodic ex- 


the production of rolls of paper miles long, which would not 
tear when unwound, was at first pronounced impossible, and 
wonderful machinery had to be devised to meet that single 


citement. But above all, the success of a newspaper, and espe- 
cially of the kind of newspaper to which a new and rapid machine 
is a fortune, makes of it a political force, and exposes its owners 





| 


obstacle—and have, in pursuit of their object, conquered | to all the temptations to which the political forces of the country 


alike time and matter, and so to speak, compelled iron | are exposed. 
have, that is, | influences such as press upon kings, and they constantly yield 


to do the work of the human brain; 


exhibited successfully some of the highest of human quali- | to them as the Kings do. 


ties, energy, ingenuity, perseverance, and it may well be 
insight—for the mechanician has flashes of inspiration, like 
the poet,—and all for what? In order that more people may be 
able to buy papers, which may be bad or good,—and which have a 
tendency to become bad when they address the whole world, be- 
cause men so diverse in their virtues are all alike in their vices,— 
a few minutes sooner that they otherwise would obtain them. 
That is literally all the gain. Suppose the Tribune the 
best paper in the world, and as papers go it is far from 
a bad one, and still the machinery it previously possessed 
would supply to everybody who would wait a few hours 
all the intelligence and wisdom and instruction its conductors 
have to bestow upon their readers. Nothing is gained 
by the extra quantity of brain- power recently expended 
except the gratification of the desire ‘for hurry, which 
is little else and little better 
lust. People want their gossip early, and so men whom Archi- 


than a new and vulgar | 


They are liable to seductions, to terrors, to 


They sink, as most kings have sunk, 
below the average of character; and gain, as all kings gain, the 
most demoralising of convictions,—that their interests and the 
interests of those they represent are identical, that for them a 
cynical selfishness is right. We doubt greatly if the world will 
find that in the enormous papers now rising in every country it 
has gained an advantage, while we are certain that in the gratifi- 
cation of its hurry to get such papers it has gained none. Messrs, 
Hoe, with all their acuteness, do but delay the competition 
among newspapers for want of which the air of the newspaper 
world in America, in England, and in France grows thick and 
oppressive to all who breathe it. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ EXPENSEs. 
[' is high time that the question should begin to be asked in 
good earnest,—By what portion of the nation is the higher 
‘education given at our public schools most needed, and most 





medes would have respected and Euclid would have classed among | appreciated? We have always held that it is those who have 


good calculators waste the best of themselves for a quarter of a 
century to gratify that taste; and when they are successful in 
excelsis, the age admires itself, as clearly in advance of all pre- 
ceding ages. So it is, as far as applied mechanics are concerned, 


| managed in one way or another to get that highest culture for 
themselves who will be most anxious, and resolved, if possible, to 
obtain it for their children. And to speak generally, these 


| persons will be found in the civil and military service of the 


but in advance towards what? Who is the better, or the nobler, | Crown, and the learned professions, including in the last category 


or the stronger, or the less afraid of death, or the more inclined | literary men and men of science. 


As a rule, this class is anything 


to be pitiful towards the suffering, or the less inclined to exact | but wealthy, and yet education is the very last item on which 
his extreme right, because he can, through a marvellous | 


expenditure of intelligence, industry, and money, be sure of 
getting his newspaper a few minutes earlier? Suppose he learned 
patience and self-denial and the habit of reflection by waiting 
for the paper a little, instead of dissipating his brains in its perusal. 
Would not the slight modicum of addition which he might so 
make to his stock of those qualities, be directly more beneficial to 
him than the earlier receipt of a sheet which is not one whit, be 
it remembered, more certain to be more intelligent, or more 
moderate, or more Christian, for the mechanical rapidity with 
which it can be produced? ‘The suggestion will seem to half 


they will allow themselves to retrench. It is no exaggeration to 
say, that in the majority of cases the expense of sending boys to a 
public school must prove a very serious strain on the means of 


' oflicers in the Army and Navy, clerks in public offices, clergy- 


men, lawyers, and doctors; while in not a few instances, the 
sacrifices which have to be made that this may be done are 
little short of heroic,—none the less so, that those who make them 


| do so willingly and as a matter of course, in the performance 


of what they hold to be one of the first and most sacred of duties. 
The fact is so notorious, that we should doubt whether any 


one who reads these lines will not be able at once to call up 


our readers ridiculous, but we hold the old-world belief that 


patience is one of the elements of that kind of fortitude which is 


essential, if not to the highest character, at least to its highest 


developments. 


But the invention does good to the world, by enriching the | 


Press? Alas, we have begun, in the light of the last twelve 


months, to doubt the accuracy of that proposition! ‘The old , 


idea of all publicists, repeatedly maintained by ourselves, was 
that a journal could hardly grow toorich. The richer it became, 
the more ready would its proprietors become to pay for accurate 
news, for careful thinkers, for good writing, for the best of all 
the things which make the difference between one paper and 
another. The richer it became, too, the more would its 
proprietors fall under the influence of cultivated opinion, and 


of that earthly, but still beneficial code which is em- | they might prudently afford the outlay, desire that their children 


half-a-dozen instances within his own circle in which many small 
home luxuries and indulgences are rigorously curtailed, that the 
boys may be sent to their fathers’ old schools, and live there as 
their companions live. And surely the desire is healthy and 
natural, and the sentiment just one of those most in harmony 
with the best and soundest traditions of English life and English 
character. Indeed we should have thought this so obvious to 
those who have the management and control of our great schools, 
that the most anxious care would have been taken to keep down 
the necessary expenses. Unfortunately the precisely opposite 
policy has been too generally adopted. In our historical schools, 
not only the school fees, but the scale of expense generally, have 
been allowed to creep up, until they are practically closed, not 
only to all parents of moderate means, but to all those who, though 
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shall be accustomed at the most critical time of their lives to plain 
and frugal habits, and taught that the world’s work is best done by 
those who face it with the fewest wants, and the most perfect 
control over their fancies and appetites. 

It is, however, we fear, too late to hope for a remedy in our 
most fashionable Schools. Where wealth has so marvellously in- 
creased as it has in England of late years, and has created a new 
class, eager to assert the power and grasp at the privileges 
which wealth gives, it may fairly, we suppose, be argued that 
there must be, and ought to be, schools for rich folk. You 
cannot shut the door in their faces because they insist on loading 
their boys with moncy and unwholesome food, so long as they 
break no rules. It is only their boys who will be hurt. And as 
they must be taken in, as things go, perhaps it is as well that they 
should be made to pay heavily to the schools, as their money is 
likely to do less harm in this direction than in most others, for 
the recipients will be at any rate for the most part cultivated 
gentlemen, 

But if it be too late to keep the old Foundations for those for 
whom they were originally intended, let us hope that there may 
yet be time to save the modern ones. Our Medieval and Eliza- 
bethan Schools, with all their splendid traditions, the professional 
may have finally to resign with a sigh to the cheque-drawing 
classes, but surely it is not yet too late to vindicate for them- 
selves the Victorian? If they are to do so, however, they have 
no time to lose. Evil precedents are too apt to be followed, and 
if the noble schools which have sprung at once into full and 
vigorous life in our own day—Marlborough, Wellington, Hailey- 
bury, Clifton, and the rest—are to be kept from following the 
example of their elder sisters, Governing Bodies will need to be 
sharply reminded of their duty, and taught that the schools whose 
destinies they preside over, were meant for the sons of poor 
men, who set a high price on simple and manly habits. Unless 
we are strangely misinformed, this is being done in the case of 
Wellington College, and we greatly rejoice to think that in 
this campaign the Army is taking the lead. Wellington 
College was founded in memory of the Great Duke, a man of 
grandly simple and frugal personal tastes. It was specially in- 
tended as a place of highest culture for the sons of officers, and 
direct provision was made for poor men’s sons by a magnificent 
foundation of £150,000 and upwards, which enables the Governing 
Body to receive a number of boys (eighty, we believe, or up- 
wards) on payment of £80 a year. We do not stop to inquire 
whether much more might not be done with such a fund,—£80 
a year is, in any case, a heavy payment for an officer on half-pay 
or invalided. But let that pass. The profession, however, had 
surely a right to expect that every care would be taken by the 
authorities to keep the scale of payment for boys not on the 
foundation as nearly as possible on a par with that of their own 
foundationers, and of other first-class modern schools. Instead of 
which, it appears that the expenses of the other boys have been 
allowed to creep up, until they have reached from £130 to £150 
ayear. We are glad to believe that the great profession for 
whom Wellington College was founded are taking steps to set 
this matter right, and we heartily wish them success. It will be 
well if their example should not be thrown away on the 
governors, masters, and constituencies of the other Victorian 
Schools. Without the co-operation of all three, it is 
in vain to hope for the maintenance of anything like a 
wholesome and manly public opinion in this matter. And un- 
fortunately, those most deeply interested, the parents, are apt, 
from foolish and cowardly good-nature, to try to shift the whole 
responsibility from their own shoulders; and then, when boys 
turn out gluttonous and spendthrift, to wake up and lay the 
blame of ever-increasing expense, and the habits it fosters, on 
governing bodies and school staffs. That no blame rests on some, 
at least, of these latter, proof lies before us, in the shape of a 








supply for all but quite senior boys.” We should be inclined 
to say it was 10s. too much. As the school diet consists (as 
we learn from the circular) of cocoa at 7.20; breakfast with 
meat or eggs, at 8.30; dinner at 1.30; tea at 7.30; and supper 
of bread and cheese and beer at 8.45, the most anxious and in. 
dulgent parents will, we think, agree with the head master's 
starting-point, that ample nourishment is provided. And at this 
school the expenses may easily be kept within £100 a year. If 
the professional classes of England desire to secure for their 
children the advantages they have themselves derived from the 
public schools of their country, and to make some stand against 
the contemptible vulgarity which the flood of wealth is bringing 
with it, they will do well to co-operate heartily with such efforts 
as this. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ne 
THE DOMESTICATION OF THE HORSE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent the author of the ‘Book of the 
Horse ” has written a letter in your issue of last week so entirely 
in agreement with my own views, that I have ordered his book, 
and shall proceed to read it with all speed. It is always pleasant 
to read what you agree with, and judging of the “‘ Book of the 
Horse” by the letter of its author, as the wise man of old judged 
of a house from what he saw of a brick, I anticipate much 
pleasure from the perusal of it. Your correspondent’s words, how- 
ever, may have led some of your readers to suppose that the 
parts of the world which I inhabit, or have visited, are all so ad- 
vanced in the knowledge and practice of agricultural economics 
as to have discarded the ox for the horse, not only for the 
purposes of a beast of burden and for those of draught, but 
also for those of ploughing. I should be sorry that either 
your readers or your correspondent should have reason 
to think me either blind or untravelled, and I conse- 
quently write to you as follows: And I have to say that a 
man who will travel beyond the ring-fence of a model farm in 
these South-Midland Counties, and will occasionally open his 
eyes whilst thus journeying, cannot fail to see that the ox is still 
used for ploughing, without going to ‘‘ France,” or to ‘‘ Southern 
Germany,” or to “all Hungary,” or to ‘‘all Italy,” or to “all 
India,” or indeed to any other country than this, whether specified 
or not by your correspondent. There is, I am informed by a 
gentleman of my acquaintance, some difficulty in getting even 
Berkshire boys to “‘ go with the bulls””—that is, to undertake a team 
of oxen, even for ploughing—so slow are their movements, and so 
‘‘ slow ” is the work considered. Still, there is many a parish within 
easy reach of this place where the ox may still be seen ploughing as 
in the time of the ancients, and a farmer who can overcome the 
innovating spirit of false pride in his labourers which I have 
just alluded to, and which your correspondent, I am sure, 
disapproves of as much as I do, who has a large number 
of oxen, and who has only a small number of those dearer 
animals, horses, is not guilty, even in days of steam-ploughs, of 
any great agricultural solecism in ploughing with oxen, But in 
a country where metalled roads exist, it would be an insolent 
waste of wages and of time, and so an offence against the self- 
respect of mankind, to employ on them for purposes of draught 
the victima tarda of Ovid, the tarda volventia plaustra of 
Virgil. I am not easily surprised at exhibitions of backwardness, 
but if I were to meet a yoke of oxen plodding along a turnpike 
road in the most Conservative county even in England (I exclude 
Wales and Scotland), with a cart at their tails, I should lift my 
hands in amazement, and exclaim, ‘* Bos locutus !” or (as we are 
living under the Ballot), “‘suffragatus est!” Draught, however, 
and ploughing are two different things, and the functions of a 





circular sent to all parents by the head master of one of the named | “ beast of burden” are yet a third, to which, as you rightly 
schools (Haileybury) at the close of the last term,—a repetition, | suggest, the lop-sided services of the-camel are all but exclusively 
we believe, of previous circulars to the same effect. After noticing | confined. 

the growing evil of hampers and excessive pocket-money, ‘ con- | If you will allow me, whilst waiting to read ‘* The Book of the 
ducing to luxury, expensive habits, and inordinate love of eating,” Horse,” I will say a word or two as to the source to which we 
the circular goes on,—‘‘ The College provides ample nourishment ; probably owe the acquisition of that animal. I have no Turkish 
if anything more is required by delicate boys, it can be readily proclivities, and I do not think that, after all, impaling is prefer- 
obtained from us, at a small extra charge, and is more regularly able as a mode of capital punishment to intraparietal hanging, 
and wholesomely supplied in this way than any other. Our object even for persons who have denied that their friends the Turks 
is to train up our pupils in habits of frugality, such frugality as a | ever practised it. Still, I would give even the T urk, and aby 
gentleman may practice, with gain, not loss, of self-respect. This | worser being, if any such (the Rev. John R. Beard, or rather his 
being so, we deprecate excessive pocket-money for our boys. A | book, notwithstanding) exist, his due. And it is to a race of the 
weekly allowance of 6d., with from 25s. to 30s. a term extra, ex- | same stock at least as the Turks that we owe the horse This 
clusive of school subscriptions, ought to be counted a liberal ' conclusion is stated in plain terms by Victor Hehn, in the dis- 
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“ition on the horse which he has added to the later editions of 
his “ Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere, Ed. iii., 1877, PP. 55-6, a 
work worthy to stand, though but in octavo, side by side with 
the ponderous folios of Bochart and _the ingens volumen of 
Bustamantinus (for which see Bochart, iii., 815). To this con- 
clusion Hehn adds the following words :—‘ The Steppe is the 
place of origin of the horse ; the olive-coloured inhabitants of 
the Steppes tamed it, and after accomplishing this, made their 
whole existence dependent upon it. After that, all their creative 
ability was exhausted, and when they came Westward on horse- 
back, they possessed only the power of destroying.” The evid- 
ence which Hehn gives for his conclusion is mainly literary and 
historical. I will put before your readers two arguments based 
upon the history of the names which the animal has borne in two 
very different parts of the world,—Assyria, to wit, and Finland. 
Writing here in Oxford, with gravels—to say nothing of ‘ British 
pit-dwellings "which contain human implements as well as 
horse-bones, under our floors, I do not, of course, forget that 
the Cave man subordinated the horse to the purposes of his hard 
life, and ate him, as later savages have done and do; but, as our 
miraculous Premier has said, ‘‘a good deal has happened since 
then,” in the way of redistribution of men, citizens, horses, and 
empires. And the words I shall adduce are the words which 
were applied to the horse as reimported in domesticity into, not as 
primarily subdued in, the Western half of the Old World. 

The first of these arguments for the importation of the modern 
domestic horse as a domesticated animal (1 know of no verbal 
nor other trustworthy history of the wild parent stock, which 
the ‘*Tarpan”’ is supposed to be) from Eastern Asia, is given 
us in the following sentences from. M. Francois Lenormant’s 
‘ Premiéres Civilisations, Vol. I., p. 322 :—‘‘ Dans la langue acca- 
dienne, c’est dire, dans l'idiome touranien, qui a précédé en 
Chaldée l’idiome semitique qualifié d’assyrien, et qui a été celui 
des inventeurs de I'écriture cunéiforme, le cheval s’appelle pas 
Kurra, ‘la béte de somme de I’Orient.’ I] n’a pas d’autre nom. Par 
cons¢quent, pour les plus anciens habitants du bassin de I'Euphrate 
et du Tigre, le cheval était un animal d'origine étrangére, amené 
de l'Est.” 

Secondly, of the Finns, it has been repeatedly said (‘‘ Dietrich 
bei Hofer, Zeitschrift fiir die Wissenschaft der Sprache,” iii., 
39 ff., cit. Weinhold, ‘* Altnordisches Leben,” 1855; cit. in turn 
by Middendorff, in his charming “‘Sibirische Reise,” 1874, p. 1341), 
that their language shows that they got all their domestic animals 
from the Germans, except the reindeer, unknown to the Edda 
except as a wild beast, and the horse. What has been repeatedly said 
often comes to be commonly believed, but it is nevertheless not 
always, nor here, entirely true. What Middendorff has endorsed, 
however, when qualified by what Ablquist (‘‘ Die Kulturwérter 
der Westfinnischen Sprachen,” 1875, p. 9) has written, is decisive 
as to the conclusion that this 'Turanian people had domesticated 
the horse before they came in contact with the German or 
Scandinavian men and tongues. And from Ahlquist I learn 
that though the Finns do use the Indogermanic loan-words 
“hepo,” “ hevonen,” when speaking of the horse, irrespectively 
of its sex, they nevertheless use Turanian vocables to distinguish 
thestallion and the mare. The significance of this fact cannot be 
over-rated, though it will be enhanced by a little acquaintance 
with the language in vogue in stables and amongst “horsey ” 
men. Qn the other hand, the particular specimen of Berkshire 
utterances I have given above will throw some doubt on the 
following reasoning of Ablquist’s:—‘‘Fiir castrirtes Pferd hat 
das Finnische degegen keinen eigenen Ausdruck, wahrscheinlich 
deshalb weil diese Art das Thier zu verstummeln erst spiiterhin 
und zwar yon den Nachbarviikern Eingang bei den Finnen 
gefunden.” And the Welsh are precisely like the Finns, Pro- 
fessor Rhys tells me, in’ having but two words for the very 
same three meanings which the words just quoted refer to.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Oxford, April 23rd. GrorGE RoLieston. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I think you will like to know that your correspondent is 
correct as to camels ploughing. On our way to the Pyramids, 
in the month of March, 1874, we saw a camel and cow, harnessed 
together, ploughing. So strange a sight attracted us, and we 
stopped our carriage, and watched for some time these incongruous 
animals at work. Our attention was diverted by a “ wild man 
of the desert,” as such riders call themselves, hurrying past on a 
dromedary.—I am, Sir, &e., S.S 





THE LAW OF BURIAL IN THE THREE COUNTRIES, 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You ask me if ‘‘I or my Association have ever intimated 
that a position not inferior to Ireland or Scotland would be 
acceptable? If so, probably terms might be arrived at.” It 
must be a matter of satisfaction to the opponents of Mr. Osborne 
Morgan to see this disposition on your part thus to view the claims 
of England to at least as much consideration for her opinions as 
Ireland and Scotland, on their own religious questions, receive from 
her. The law of burial in those countries has been settled in a 
way consonant with the feelings of their people. We claim for 
England a similar privilege and courtesy at their hands. When 
Ireland and Scotland have learnt to accord to us that courtesy 
and consideration in these matters which, practically, we accord 
to them, we shall be in the position which we claim,—* not 
inferior ” to them. 

So far as to the relative “ position” of the three countries to 
each other, now as to the relative ‘* position ” of the law, existing 
or proposed, in them. How is the law in England to be placed in 
a ‘** position not inferior to that of Ireland or Scotland,”—i.e., how 
is justice to be done to all bodies, religious or irreligious, in Eng- 
land? Who, then, in England gave the Churchyards, and for what 
purposes? (I omit the old Churchyards, as long ago worn out, 
and a disgrace to our much boasted civilisation.) Who maintained 
them? Churchmen. Who provide and maintain them in Scot- 
land? The Heritors; ‘they are not ecclesiastical property, or 
under ecclesiastical control.” Who alone give permission for any 
service? The Heritors. 

Who alone in Ireland is allowed to perform the burial 
service? ‘The priest or minister of the religious denomi- 
nation, using only its usual and customary prayers.” Are 
certain modern Churchyards in Ireland excepted? Yes. 
The proposed law for England exempts no Churchyards, 
leaves their maintenance with Churchmen, admits ‘ any 
person or persons” to practically any form of service! Is 
this reasonable, is it fair to England? We say,—No; and until 
our feelings are considered and justice done us, it is highly 
improbable that ‘‘ terms might be arrived at.”—I am, Sir, &c, 

W. IL. Krrson. 

“ S. R. B. Bill Offices,” Torquay, April 23rd. 

(Mr. Kitson virtually evades our question, and evidently has 
no wish at all to have the law of burial in England assimilated 
to the law in Ireland and Scotland.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ST. RAPHAEL'S, BRISTOL. 
(To Tue Epiror or THE *‘ SPecTATOR.”) 
Sm,—The difficulties with which Bishops have to contend in 
upholding and enforcing the Laws Ecclesiastical are 86 great, that 
I feel sure that you would not wittingly have misrepresented the 
action of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol in the St. Raphael's 
case. It is true that the Bishop has withdrawn his licence from 
the Rev. A. H. Ward, the Chaplain of St. Raphael's, Bristol, in 
consequence of the chaplain not only refusing to conform to the 
law, but informing the Bishop that he intended to persist in 
deliberately breaking it. ‘lhe Bishop really had no option in the 
matter. You are, however, in error in assuming that the Bishop 
took proceedings under “ the a/ captandum and mischievous Act ” 
known as the Public Worship Regulation Act. ‘The case did not 
come underthe provisions of that Act. Thechaplain was licensed by 
the Bishop to the chaplaincy of the Sailors’ College, Bristol, on cer- 
tain conditions, one of those conditions being a conformity with the 
laws of the Established Church. It was therefore immaterial by 
what means the Bishop was informed of the illegal practices of thé 
chaplain,—whether by the agency of “aggrieved parishioners” of 
the parish within which the Sailors’ College is situated, or of the 
Archdeacon, or of the Rural Dean. Mr. Ward himself admitted 
them; and after the Bishop himself and the Archdeacon had 
striven earnestly but ineffectually to induce Mr. Ward to conform 





to the law, I submit that it would have amounted to a grave 
scandal to the Church, if the Bishop had not withdrawn his 
licence.—I am, Sir, &c., M. A, 
(To THE EpiTroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
| Srr,—The valuable remarks made in your short notice of the Bishop 
| of Gloucester and Bristol's conduct in the matter of St. Raphael's 
‘induce me to furnish you with the following additional parti- 
| culars :—The seven representatives of the congregation have, by 
the very terms they have used, challenged any person to contradict 
| their statement that they represent all, sailors and families in- 
| cluded. The patron and founder of the institution has shown, by 
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several letters, that he is wholly with them in their protest against 


his arbitrary proceedings. 
now done, in the streets of Gloucester, Cheltenham, and Bristol, 


show that they will not let the affair drop till they have secured | 


the sympathies of their fellow-countrymen. 
It may not be known that these three unknown non-parishioners 


who have stabbed in the dark have succeeded, under the protec- | 
tion of the Bishop, in stopping the very best work for the poor | 


that has been done in his diocese. No man has worked harder 
or more successfully than Mr. Ward amongst the poor. And 
no man here has gained nearly so large a number of enthusiastic 


adherents, 


discoutinue, at a few days’ notice, practices which had been 
tacitly sanctioned by him for at least twelve years. 

It :ust be remembered that Mr. Ward offered to give up any- 
thing that the Bishop required, with the exception of those 


practices about which different decisions have been given (it being | 
certain that the last decision of a majority will not to be regarded | 


as final, or accepted by the High-Church party). Upon these 


three points, a licence has been peremptorily withdrawn, and Mr. | 
Ward deprived of the work of his life, without the possibility of | 


appealing to the Archbishop of the Province, and in fact, 


without any other resource than to arraign the Bishop at) 


the bar of public opinion, on something like the principle that, 
—Summum jus, summa injuria. 
the letters with which the Bristol papers abound, that the 
educated public are entirely against the Bishop, who is sup- 
ported by none but the lowest of the low. He has raised a 
side-issue, and is trying to catch the wind of popular favour, by 
alleging practices of which, whether true or false, whether objec- 
tionable or not, there is not the slightest evidence produced. He 


has thus poisoned the public mind against his victim, and has | 


used the English dread of Popery as a weapon to stab Mr. Ward 
after he has silenced him. He has appealed to public opinion,— 
perhaps some of your correspondents will let us know what its 
verdict is.—I am, Sir, &c., No Rirva.ist. 


THE HUMOUR OF HOGARTH. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—As some exception has been taken by you, and in another 
journal, to the statement, in my ‘‘ History of English Humour,” 
that for want of verbal additions we lose the greater part of 
the humour in Hogarth’s paintings, perhaps you will kindly allow 
me to explain the grounds upon which I made the remark. 


speech or writing, otherwise the primitive mode of expression 
would not have been superseded. 
but the mere form and colour he gives cannot represent time, 
action, or many of the attributes which are essential to most 
kinds of humour. The scene he presents may often be variously 
interpreted ; every one is inclined to ask the name and subject of 
a picture, and in catalogues pieces of descriptive poetry are often 
added. Charles Lamb points out many details in Hogarth’s 
designs which, as he observes, are not generally understood, 
and I know as a matter of fact that many educated persons miss 
much of the underlying humour, 

Words are now almost universally added to caricatures, as we 
see in /’xvch. Balloons were used formerly, sometimes injudi- 
ciously, but sometimes with good effect, and by the best artists. 


I should be the last to propose that we should supply anything to | 


Hogarth's designs, especially as they are instances of how much 
can be suggested without language. But this does not prove 
that more of the great painter’s mind could not have been given 
by verb:l additions, and that the humour could not thus have 
been increased. He has introduced them in a few instances 
with good effect, as where ‘* Moll Flanders” is pinned up over 
the head of the Idle Apprentice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
42 Crescent, Clifton. A. G. L’EstrRancGe, 


POETRY. 
ae 
APRIL, 1878. 
Homer from the tideless sea, 
Home with the swallows from that sunniest shore, 
From Cannes and Nice, Menton and Genova,— 


In the sweet April we 
Are at our own dear home once more, once more. 


And the placarding it, as they have | 


He had never been even remonstrated with, when | 
suddenly he received the Bishop’s curt and peremptory order to 


It is abundantly evident from | 


No| 
picture or dumb show is able to give as much information as | 


The artist is more ‘‘ graphic,” | 


t 
| Brassey. London: Lopgmans and 


i Such an old-fashioned April! Rain and breeze 
A sky of sunshine and of cloud and blue, : 
Even as the Mediterranean wave was blue. 

The Spring’s most delicate green is on the trees, 
Hark to the nightingale, the blithe cuckoo, 
And his most voluble mate !* On every side 
All join in welcoming the Easter-tide. 


Easter! Our schoolboys shout 

As mad as anything! 

Thro’ field and garden how they scud about! 
Only just look at them,—their hands, their feet } 
See them sniff in the perfumes of the Spring, —* 
No Riviera orange-groves so sweet ! 

To swell their music, other melodies 

Come through the open window, where the cat 
Watches the outdoor fun and outdoor bird. 
Music most choice is heard, 

Beethoven in E flat,— 

And ’tis our Annie sitting at the keys. 

So there I sit, in a most happy dream, 

With to-day’s Times unfolded on my knees. 

My eye falls on it,—I awake, I seem 

To lose one-half the charm of the young year, 
To see our children with a soberer glance, 
Forget some sunshine of our time in France,— 
For in the Times I read a needless war is near. 


M. 








BOOKS. 


A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM.’ + 
‘Come, let us mount our gallant ship, 

Spread canvas to the wind; 

And steering for the southern seas, 

Leave cold and care behind.” 
So sang William Howitt, many years ago, when no yacht had ever 
| sailed round the world, and his imaginary voyage had the fullest 
‘charm of audacious impossibility for the readers whom it set 
| dreaming. All that he imagined, probably all that his fancies 
| suggested, has been surpassed by the experience of the voyagers 
in the ‘Sunbeam,’ who have actually realised that which has 
| always seemed to us the most delightful of visions, the very best 
thing that lies within the limits of attainment by wealth and 
| leisure,—far-extending travel, totally unfettered by conventional 
rules, and subject to no restrictions of public convenience 
unselected association. The ‘Sunbeam’ is a_ possession 
|as precious as Prince Hassan’s carpet and the cloak of in- 
visibility in one. ‘The story of the voyage that occupied 
'**a year of happiness,” to use the writer’s words, is full of 
life, interest, variety, quick observation, keen enjoyment, and 
sunny good-humonr ; it conveys an extraordinary sense of pleasure 
to the reader,—a breath of the delicious air, some of the sparkle 
of the sea and the music of the wind, a glimpse of the exhilarating 
| freedom and the long spells of great peacefulness upon the quiet 
waters. The most distant places which the ‘Sunbeam’ visited 
‘are not, indeed, absolutely new to readers of travel ; but in Mrs. 
Brassey’s book they are put in a new light, as they were seen 
under novel circumstances, and one never loses the sense of the 
manner of the journey, the emancipation of the little party, and 
the chartered irregularity of their proceedings. Of course the 
voyage required, in fact, an immense deal of forethought and 
of anxious and elaborate preparation ; but all that is kept out 
of sight, and the harmony of the narrative with the expectation 
aroused by the idea of so leisurely and luxurious a cruise, is never 
disturbed. The reader is at home with the children and the 
dogs at once, and especially delights in that charming little 
Muriel who, on the occasion of the only seriously threatening 
danger that befell the ‘Sunbeam,’ when the party were nearly 
washed overboard in the Channel, remarked, in the midst of the 
general confusion, ‘I’m not at all wet, I'm not.” Art, science, 
seamanship, and literature were all represented by the happy 
party, whose life, the very perfection of leisure, was far 
removed from idleness. Mrs. Brassey’s industry and resolu- 
tion come out very remarkably, for she admits, in her in- 
variably quiet way, without making the least fuss about it, that 
she suffered a good deal from sea-sickness at intervals ; never- 
theless, she saw everything thoroughly, as Mr. Brassey says in the 
| short preface written by him, and recorded her impressions 





/ or 











* In country parts, they call the wryneck the “ cuckoo’s mate.” 


A Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam ;’ our —_ on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. 
0. 
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pe 
faithfully and accurately. At an early stage of the ‘Sunbeam’s’ 
yoyage she came upon & wreck, and we have an instance of the 
unthought-of dangers of the sea :— 

«Orders were given to starboard the helm, and to steer direct for the 

vessel; and many were the conjectures hazarded, and the questions 
asked "of the fortunate holders of glasses...... We could now read 
her name,—the ‘ Carolina.’ She was between two and three hundred 
tons’ burden, and was painted a light blue, with a red streak. Beneath 
her white bowsprit the gaudy image of a woman served as a figure- 
head. The two masts had been snapped off short about three feet from 
the deck, and the bulwarks were gone; each wave washed over and 
through her.....-- We saw the men on board poking about, appar- 
ently pleased with what they had found, and soon our boat returned 
to the yacht for some breakers (small water-casks), as the ‘ Caro- 
lina’ had been Jaden with port-wine and cork, and tha men wished 
to bring some of the former on board. I ehanged my dress, and | 
putting on my sea-boots, started for the wreck. It proved exceed- 
ingly difficult to get at the wine, which was stowed under- 
neath the cork, and there was also a quantity of cabin bulkheads 
and fittings floating about, under the influence of the long swell 
from the Atlantic. It would have delayed us too long to tow the 
yessel into the nearest port, 375 miles distant, or we might have claimed 
the salvage-money, estimated by the experts at £1,500. She was too 
low in the water for it to be possible for us, with our limited appliances, 
to blow her up, 80 we were obliged to leave her floating about as a 
derelict, a fertile source of danger to all ships crossing her track. 
With her buoyant cargo, and with the trade-winds slowly wafting her 
to smoother seas, it may probably be some years before she breaks up. 
I only hope that no good ship may run full speed on her some dark 
night, for the ‘Carolina’ would prove almost as formidable as a sunken 
rock.” 
The image of the derelict, with its precious cargo of wine, 
impresses one like the Erckmann-Chatrian conceit of the 
voices heard in the cellar, proceeding from the forgotten wine- 
cask, in vintage-time. We do not remember any description of 
Madeira that gives such an idea of the beauty of the island as 
Mrs. Brassey's ; here is a glimpse of its floral treasures :—‘‘ The 
trellises in the gardens are overgrown with stephanotis, mauve 
and purple passion-flowers, and all kinds of rare creepers; the 
purple and white hibiscus run up some fourteen to sixteen feet in 
height ; bananas, full of fruit and flower, strelitzias, heliotropes, 
geraniums, and pelargoniums bloom all around in large shrubs, 
mixed with palms and mimosas of every variety.” What a 
delight it must have been to leave the yacht awhile and roam 
about among these beautiful growing things, to ride among vine- 
yards and on smooth greensward through forests of stately 
Spanish chestnut-trees, to ascend the Peak of Teneriffe, to visit 
the garden in which stands the famous palm-tree, 101 feet high, 
that was old in the fifteenth century, and then to steam past the 
cliffs of Buenavista, rising 2,000 feet sheer from the water, out 
into the open sea, and away for Rioda Janeiro! Here is Sunday, 
August 13th :— 

“Sailing in the tropics is really very delightful. When going to the 
westward, there is almost always, at this season, a favourable breeze, 
and the weather is quite fair. We had service at 11.15 a.m., and again 
at 5.30 p.m. The choir has considerably improved; one of our new 
men plays the violin very well, and frequently accompanies the children 
and the nurso in their songs. On a clear, calm night, beneath a tropical 
sky, when the little group assemble on deck, and its members, by the 
light of a lantern, sing their simple songs, the effect is both melodious 
and picturesque.” 





Throughout the book we constantly find this charming contrast 
of the quiet home-life with the wonders of the sea and the | 
strangeness of distant lands, so that the narrative is altogether | 
unlike all other books of travel. Mrs. Brassey loves flowers, | 
trees, and animals; she tells us about them everywhere, and her | 
description of the wonderful Brazilian forests is the best of the | 
great number of descriptions that we have read. She has what | 
artists call great ‘ feeling’ for colour, and comments with delight | 
upon the hues of Brazil, where no faint or pale tints are to be | 
Seen, and even white is deeper, purer, and clearer than the white 
of other countries. With considerable difficulty some of the 
‘Sunbeam’ party contrived to see something of the sale and 
hiring of slaves, ‘the secrets of the trade being jealously guarded 
by the natives, especially from the English.” The writer gives half 
a column of the Jornal do Commercio, in which advertisements of | 
slaves for sale, and descriptions of men, pigs, children, cows, | 
Women, and pianos to be disposed of are all mixed up together, | 
reminding one of the bad old times of the Southern States of the 
Union, almost incredible in these later days. Of the famous 
“Boulders” and the swarming butterflies she gives a brilliant 
account, adding, in reference to the latter, “If nature could by 
aby possibility be gaudy, one might say that she is so in this 
part of the world.” At Monte Video they quitted the ‘Sun- 
beam’ for awhile, taking the river-boat up the Parana to 
Rosario, and so entering on an experience of life and sport 
on the Pampas which would have been pleasanter, had they 
not seen so many skeletons of cattle which had died in the recent | 





| into the depths below. 


drought, and herds then actually starving. They witnessed the 
lasso performances of the gauchos; they saw the lagunes, with 
their colonies of pelicans and flamingoes ; they went beyond the 
fringe of civilisation, such as it is, in those parts; but it was all 
made perfectly easy by relays of carriages, and by special trains 
when they came within the railway radius ; and then there was a 
steam-tug and a whale-boat in attendance on the yacht. At 
every port there were crowds of visitors to the ‘ Sunbeam,’ and 
they were hospitably entertained, and in every instance, except 
one, greatly delighted. Only at an island of dream-like beauty 
in the South Pacific did the natives not take the trouble to turn 
a corner of the coast in order to see the unknown object which 
had brought the mysterious visitors to their shores. During the 
run from Sandy Point to the Straits of Magellan, the ‘Sunbeam’ 
rescued the crew of a ship on fire, and experienced a great gale. 
The party landed at Sandy Point, and had a long ride in Patagonia, 
chiefly through a forest where laurestinus shrubs were forest trees, 
the cedars and beeches stood deep in moss and spring flowers, 
not a sound was heard, and no bird, beast, or insect was to 
be seen. One of the most interesting chapters describes the 
first glimpse of the Pacific, the superb Cordilleras of Sarmiento, 
and the floating icebergs, which take innumerable shapes, fre- 
quently those of huge swans (these were the especial delight of 
the children), and the varied magnificence of the scene from the 
Guia narrows, as to which, Mrs. Brassey says, ‘‘ I never in my life 
saw anything so beautiful.” She holds a true description of it 
to be impossible, but she gives us one lovely little bit, which we 
must quote, though we can but faintly indicate what the reader 
may look for in this unrivalled book :— 

“Imagine the grandest Alpine scene you ever saw, with tall, snowy 
peaks and pinnacles rising from huge domed tops, and vast fields of 
unbroken snow; glaciers, running down into the sea, at the heads of 
the various bays; each bank and promontory richly clothed with 
vegetation of every shade of green; bold rocks and noble cliffs, covered 
with many-hued lichens; the floating icebergs; the narrow channel 
itself, blue as the sky above, dotted with small islands, each a mass of 
verdure, and reflecting on its glassy surface every object with such 
distinctness that it is difficult to say where tho reality ended and the 
image began.” 

The safe navigation of the Straits was a difficult and fatiguing 
task, and Mrs. Brassey records the masterly manner in which her 
husband piloted his yacht through them with pleasant and be- 
coming pride. An unaccountable incident occurred when they 
were in the Messier Channel. They had noticed the valleys 
filled with thick clouds, and anticipated a rain-storm, though the 
glass was high ; when suddenly the blackest of the clouds came 
down upon them, in a tremendous shower of dust and ashes, 
Where did it come from? ‘The nearest voleano was 300 miles 
away, and the dust coming from thence would have had to cross 
two chains of snowy mountains, 7,000 feet in height, and in many 
places hundreds of miles in width. With ‘the broad Pacific” 
came delicious warmth, calm, and dreamlike beauty. It rests 
one’s mind to read of that voyage, and imagine its Elysian peace, 
its ever-fresh glimpses of beauty ; the ring-like islets in the vast 
blue sea, with their gentle people, the shoals of whales, the great 
flocks of birds, the glorious sky, the beautiful gliding ship, the 
quiet, busy, absolutely novel life. Mrs, Brassey writes delight- 
fully of men and cities, and has a faculty for seeing everything 
and acquainting herself with the conditions of human life every- 
where, unsurpassed within our knowledge of travellers. She puts 
life at Chili, Valparaiso, and Santiago before us with picturesque 
reality ; and then we have the mid-ocean life once more, with charm- 
ing stories of the children, and the animals, and the islanders, until 
the ‘Sunbeam’ heaves-to at Amaun, the beautiful island over 
whose rampart of coral reef, ‘‘ the first obstacle it has met for 
4,000 miles, the sea breaks with a roar like thunder.” Here isa 
passage descriptive of what they saw when they found themselves 
in the waters of the tranquil lagoon, which the island encircles 
as a frame encloses a mirror :— 


“ Submarine coral forests, of every colour, studded with sea-flowers, 
anemones, and echinide, of a brilliancy only to be seen in dreamland ; 
shoals of the brightest and swiftest fish, darting and flashing in and 
out; shells, every one of which was fit to hold the place of honour ina 
conchologist’s collection, moving slowly along, with their living inmates, 
This is what we saw when we looked down from the side of the boat 
The surface of the water glittered with every 
imaginable tint, from the palest aquamarine to the brightest emerald, 
from the pure light blue of the turquoise to the deep dark bluo of the 
sapphire, and was dotted here and there with patches of red, brown, 
and green coral, rising from the mass below. Before us on the shore 
there spread the rich growth of tropical vegetation, shaded by palms 
and cocoa-nuts, and enlivened by the presence of native women, in red, 
blue, and green garments, and men in motley costumes, bringing fish, 
fowls, and bunches of cocoa-nuts, borne, like tho grapes brought back 
from the land of Canaan by the spies, on poles.” 


Some misdemeanours on the part of the crew formed the only 
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drawback to the pleasure of the sojourn at the Sandwich Islands. 
The people of the cloudless days and the flower-crowned tresses 
have never been more gracefully and more vividly depicted than 
by Mrs. Brassey. She mentions the awful leper-island, which, 
since it was pointed out to her, has mercifully sunk into the ocean, 
with its freight of horror and hopelessness. New Year’s Day, 
1877, found the ‘Sunbeam’ at Honolulu, and at midnight, at the 
death of the old year, bands of choristers came out in boats to 
serenade her owners. At noon Mrs. Brassey went to the reception 
at Court, where her Highness Ruth, Governess of Hawaii, re- 
ceived her company, in splendid attire, and standing before a 
throne on which was spread a royal mantle, composed of golden 
feathers, without speck or blemish. On January 4th, the ‘Sunbeam’ 
sailed from Honolulu, and on the 28th, after a stormy voyage, 
she sighted Fujiyama, ‘‘ the matchless mountain.” One half of the 
marvellous voyage had been accomplished ; lands of old renown 
and still lingering romance lay before the voyagers,—Japan, 
China, the Malay Peninsula, Egypt,—and home; no gap in the 
charming party, no fault in the gallant ship, a multitude of un- 
dying recollections of a year of happiness. Mrs. Brassey has done 
her best to make her countrymen partakers of the privileges of 
such a voyage by giving them a book to be placed on the list of 
those which are friends and companions. 


ELLICOTT’S NEW ‘TESTAMENT COMMENTARY.* 
ENGLIsu readers who do not care to see the refined gold of Holy 
Writ gilded by homiletic exegesis, and who do not feel that the 
difficulties which beset their faith are smoothed by exhaustive 
descriptions of the flora and fauna of the Holy Land, will be 
grateful for this new Commentary. It is written by clergy- 
men, and it must be confessed that clergymen have no easy 
task at the present day, when they attempt to satisfy the uneasi- 
ness of intelligent doubters in their flocks, without at the same 
time disturbing the susceptibilities of contented believers. The 
comparative failure of the Speaker's Commentary is a warning 
proof of the danger of such an attempt. The writers of that 
Commentary were afraid of incurring the charge of heterodoxy 
by treating their subject boldly from the stand-point of historical 
criticism, and the effects of their timidity were not counter- 
balanced by the untrammelled piety of their intentions. Bishop 
Wordsworth, again, although undoubtedly a man of great 
abilities, finds his critical acumen sadly hampered by that 
theory of direct Inspiration, which he uses so freely as 
a solvent for all difficulties, and a cement for all dis- 
crepancies. His argument, if argument it can be called, 
is briefly this:—The Holy Ghost cannot be at variance 
with himself—here are two statements which, humanly 
speaking, contradict each other—both (it would be a sin 
to doubt it) were dictated by the Holy Ghost—both therefore 
are absolutely true somehow or other, and contradiction here or 
contradiction there, both must be implicitly believed. With such 
a solvent all difficulties are splintered, as the Alps were by 
Hannibal’s vinegar ; and prophetic utterances of a doubtful char- 
acter, or still more doubtful fulfilment, present no obstacles to a 
faith provided with a talisman like that. But neither timidity 
nor credulity can be justly imputed to Bishop Ellicott’s New 
Commentary. Its aim is to keep back nothing which honest 
doubt may fairly ask to know. It affects to be candid and critical, 
and it is both critical and candid. It is written, as it pro- 
fesses to be, in the interests of the truth, and under the 
strong conviction that piety alone is no substitute for 
logic. 
given us a taste of his quality, in his excellent critical and 
grammatical commentaries on some of the Pauline Epistles, 
and he displays the same unwearied care and patience in super- 
intending the labours of others that he displayed in doing his 
own. He cannot indeed bring his subject out with the brief and 
luminous touches that distinguish Professor Lightfoot’s works on 
the Galatians and Philippians, but his scrupulous conscientious- 
ness omits nothing that by any possibility can make his meaning 
clearer. The latter strives to reach the mind of his reader by 
lucid conciseness, the former by elaborate exposition. Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot is content to lay before us the result 
of his toil, Bishop Ellicott is careful to mark every step in 
the process which leads him to his conclusion, and is always 
laudably prompt to notice when no conclusion can be reached, 
and when the question must be left open. In this respect he 
differs advantageously from Dean Burgon, whose Plain Com- 





* A New Testament Commentary, for English Readers. By Various Writers. Edited 
by C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. London: Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 


As an editor of Scripture, Bishop Ellicott has already. 


mentary is more concerned with deciding what ought to be be- 
lieved, than with providing intelligent students with reasons for 
believing it. Moreover, if Bishop Ellicott’s style is not so good 
as Professor Lightfoot’s, it is eloquent enough in its way, and is 
not disfigured by the exuberant and Asiatic rhetoric which mars 
the lucubrations of Canon Farrar. For these and other reasons, 
therefore, Bishop Ellicott is an editor who will justly in 
spire confidence in the English reader’s mind, and his name 
will of itself go far to recommend this Commentary to a 

and appreciative circle. He speaks with no bated breath in hig 
preface, and rightly asserts that if the New Testament be what 
he believes it to be, it must have a message to every age and 
every generation. His endeavour, he adds, is to set forth this 
message to the present age, fully, candidly, and unreservedly, 
When we think what the tendencies of the present age are, and 
without mentioning names, reflect upon the able pens which are 
explaining and expounding this message in a very different 
sense from that which Bishop Ellicott adopts, it must be admitteg¢ 
that the task before him is a gigantic one. 

We by no means feel inclined to depreciate the success 
which, we believe, has crowned his efforts, so far as the Gospels 
are concerned. We venture to think, however, that the entire 
independence which is left to each contributor in this work ig 
not quite so satisfactory as it appears to be to the Bishop, 
Individual freedom is an excellent thing, in its proper place, but 
in a Commentary on the New Testament, edited by a scholar 
and theologian of Bishop Ellicott’s calibre, occasions are per- 
petually arising when a casting vote from the editor might be 
given with great effect, and serve to remove difficulties and 
dispel doubts which, without that casting-vote, must perforce 
remain undispelled and unremoved. Granted that ‘‘ without per- 
fect independence on the part of the responsible writers no good 
result could be looked for,” we still feel that the result obtained 
by that independence should have been weighed and judged by the. 
responsible editor. 1t is only fair to add that the following im- 
portant promise is faithfully carried out :—‘‘ Free and candid 
thoughts will be found in these pages, difficulties will not be 
passed over ; if they cannot as yet be explained, the avowal will 
be made, in all Christian simplicity. Candour and candid seeking 
after truth the reader will find; and with it, that sympathy of 
spirit in difficulties which alone makes the writer and reader to 
be at one.” Of the need of an able commentary conceived 
and executed in such a spirit as this it is superfluous to 
speak. It is not uncommon to find the same clergyman who 
speaks in the pulpit with as much confidence as if, to use 
Luther’s words, ‘“‘he had swallowed the Holy Ghost, feathers: 
and all,” display exasperating diffidence when consulted 
out of the pulpit. And as to the flocks, it is by no means 
going too far to say that many among them will be almost 
shocked to learn that ‘‘not a single autograph original of any 
book of the Bible is known to exist now, nor does any writer 
of the second or third century say that he has seen such an 
original.” We are afraid, too, that some of the remarks on the 
‘« Text of the New Testament ” will disturb rather than convince 
the ordinary English reader. He will be left, we fear, with the 
disagreeable impression that the term “inspiration” is a very 
vague one, and will not readily understand the certainty with 
which practised scholars are able to judge which readings are 
genuine and which are not. Perhaps, therefore, this Com- 
mentary, in trying to satisfy two distinct classes of readers,—viz., 
intelligent doubters eager to learn, and warm believers anxious 
to be edified, will be found to have attempted too much. We 
trust, however, that such is not the case. ‘ Laudatur ab his, cul- 
patur ab illis,” is the common fate of an honest book upon 
theology,—and this Commentary is an honest book. In any case, 
the account of the ‘‘ Origin of the First Three Gospels ” is most 
| valuable. The internal evidences of authenticity from references 
| in the Epistles to the Gospel documents as already in existence is 
| admirably brought out, and will be as readily understood by ap 
|uniearned reader as by a professional scholar. The short 
| essays, too, on the threshold of each Gospel are what they 
| profess to be, real introductions to the several Evangelists. The 
mutual relations existing between the different narratives are 
‘ably discussed, and give the student a clear sense of the unity 
which underlies the quadruple biography of Christ. The 
Excursuses also are excellent. From that on the ‘ Doctrine of 
the Word” we have extracted the following passage, as a fair 
specimen of the way in which confessedly difficult points are 
handled in this work :— 


‘We have to think, then, of St. Jobn as trained in the knowledge of 
; the Hebrew Scriptures, and the paraphrases which explained them, and 
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accustomed from childhood to hear of the Memra da-Yeya, the Word 
of the Lord, as the representative of God to man. Through 
the teaching of the Baptist he is led to the Christ, and during 
the whole of Christ’s ministry learns tho truth that he only had 
death, the Resurrection strengthens every conviction and removes 
every doubt. The presence of the Spirit at Pentecost brings back the 
words he had given them as a revelation from God, and quickens the 
soul with the inspiration that gives the power to understand them. 
Then the Apostle goes forth to his work as a witness of what he had 
seen and heard, and for half a century fulfils this work. Then he 
writes what he so many times had told of Christ’s words and Christ's 
works. He is living in the midst of men round whom and in whom 
that current of Judwo-Alexandrine thought has been flowing for two 
generations. He hears men talking of the Beginning, of Logos, of Light, 
of Pleroma, of Shekinah, of Only Begotten, of Grace, of Truth, and he 
refixes to his Gospel a short preface, which declares to them that all 
these thoughts of theirs were but shadows of the true. There was a 
Being from all eternity face to face with God, and that Being was the 
true Logos ; and he was not only with God, but was God. By him did 
the universe come into existence. In him was life and the light of 
men,—the true ideal light which lighteth every man. And not only 
was that Logos truly God, but he was truly man; the Incarnation was 
the answer to the problem which their systems of thought had vainly 
tried to fathom. The Logos, on the spiritual side, from eternity God ; 
on the material side, in time becomes flesh ; this was the answer which 
Philo had dimly forecast. He was the Shekinah tabernacled amongst 
men, manifesting the glory of the Only Begotten. In him was the 
Pleroma. By Jesus Christ came grace and truth, No man had ever 
seen the brightness of the glory of the presence of God, but the Only 
Begotten was the true Interpreter, declaring the fatherhood of God to 
man.” 
Professor Plumptre has skilfully performed the task of har- 
monising the first three Gospels, without adopting overstrained 
methods of cunningly devised agreement such as Mr. Greswell 
would have admired ; and he is not afraid to avow the truth, where 
statements are hopelessly at variance. His treatment of the 
genealogies in St. Matthew and St. Luke is an example of this, 
and his explanation of our Lord's Temptation is sober and 
rational. If we think, on the whole, that Professor Watkins's 
work is rather better done than that of his coadjutor, it is, per- 
haps, because St. John’s Gospel is so much the hardest of the 
four to deal with. We have no wish whatever to insinuate an 
invidious comparison. Both of these scholars have done their 
work extremely well, and we have already expressed our opinion 
about Bishop Ellicott as an editor. In conclusion, we may re- 
mark that the book itself is admirably printed, and its contents 
80 arranged as to be thoroughly and easily accessible to the 
student, and a greater boon to students of the New Testament 
than this Commentary has never, we believe, been published 
in England. We heartily recommend it, and sincerely hope that 
the rest of the work will be finished in the same admirable 


manner. 





ETCHING, BY THEOPHILE CHAUVEL.* 

One of the characteristics of the growing, if very gradual, popular 
illumination of the various paths of Art, is that each generation 
seems to delight in and encourage towards perfection a different 
subsidiary branch of it, usually in interpretation of the standard, 
Painting. Although it was only the last century that reared the 
first minds in England of high artistic power, we have already 
succeeded in carrying to a very high attainment one or two of 
these minor methods. We do not intend to record in this article 
these various processes, each belonging to its period, but may 
specify the two that stand as yet beyond the rest, namely, the 
mezzotint engraving from Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the copper- 
plate engraving by Woollett, from Richard Wilson, preparing the 
way for the almost perfect engraving of men like Miller, Goodall, 
and Cousen, from the paintings of Turner. But though the artist 
is constant to all the methods, as having each its own peculiar 
power, yet for the public the days of mezzotint were over before 
those of the finer copper-plate work commenced. We find Turner 
striving to bring back the mezzotint in some of his publications, 
and of course, as the methods always interlace to some extent, no 
exact chronological division would be valuable. At this day, the 
fine skill of Mr. Cousins, R.A., has resuscitated for a little while 
the old and beautiful art of mezzotint. 

But the forms of Reproductive Art that are the special indices 
of the public taste of our generation are a new use of wood- 
engraving, and etching. In wood-engraving of recent years certain 
results have been attained that will rank very high indeed in any 
future résumé of English Art. We are not forgetting the Bewick 


gems of long ago, nor the substantial claims of Sir John Gilbert | 
&, ™ | Gérome, Meissonier would make infinity finite, if they could. 


; 


and the other founders of the latest school of wood-engraving, 
placing the best wood-work of Frederick Walker in the position 





* Fourteen Proof Etchings, By Théophile Chauvel, after Pictures by Old Crome, 
Corot, Diaz, Boulenger, Daubigny, de Gegerfelt, Van Marcke, Jacomin, | 
London: Librarie de Art, New Bond Street. 


ousseau, 


Veyrassat, Guillemin. 





n the Father, and was the Apostle of God to the world. After Christ's | 


of unique and complete art, so far as its limitations permit. A 
fine drawing on the block by Walker possessed those severe and 
sparing qualities of line that are seen in the work of men like 
Leonardo da Vinci or Mare Antonio; a photograph from the 
wood-block before it was cut can alone show this very great 
and educated skill, for its best qualities were lost in the cutting. 
Pinwell, North, Millais, Small, Fildes, and Mrs. Allingham have 
also done excellent work occasionally, but the wood-drawing of 
Du Maurier may be taken as, on the whole, the best type of this 
kind of work, forits own peculiar purpose ; for while less severe 
than Walker's, it is often as pure in line, and exhibits even a more 
cultivated perception than his of individual traits of human 
character. Its chief achievement is the skill with which moment- 
ary turns of movement and expression are caught, throughout that 
well-known charming catalogue of characters, blooming beauties, 
paterfamilias, comfortable parson, and all the rest of our acquaint- 
ance, ‘ wsthetic,” pretty, quaint, funny, and vulgar. But the 
field of wood-drawing is a large one, and includes a quantity of 
very poor stuff; but to do justice even to its best practitioners 
would require more space than we can spare, so that a few 
representative names are alone given. 

The other branch of Art that has lately made its way so rapidly 
in pleasing public taste is Etching. After Turner's death the days 
of copperplate were over ; no trained eye can endure the “ restless 
reticulation,” to use Mr. Ruskin’s expression, of the majority 
of the highly punctuated plates that yet periodically appear. 
But etching seemed to offer the method that would translate 
certain classes of pictures at once with truth and beauty, 
and form a complement to the powerful help afforded by 
photography and its modifications. We have now quite a 
compact body of English etchers, including, among others, the 
names of Seymour Haden, Samuel Palmer, J. C. Hook, R. 8. 
Chattock, and P. G. Hamerton. But this last champion of etching, 
who chiefly excels in his more considerable plates, should beware of 
encouraging the popular taste for little crinkly bits of freehand 
line work, pretty possibly, but not possessing any sterling qualities, 
such as compensate for the loss of carefully wrought, though 
mechanical copper-plate. 

In our opinion, the finest results of etching employed to trans- 
late painting have been reached by M. Rajon, in such plates as 
those from Mr. Watts’ portraits of Dr. Martineau and Herr 
Joachim. To possess one of these is like having a miniature 
‘Titian gem in black and white ; lustrous in its depths, of cream- 
like tone in the lights, while the etched lines are touched with 
steady and severe delicacy. These three qualities seem to epi- 
tomise the essentials of the technic, in the art of which, as would 
be expected, Rembrandt was the father. Etching is suitable for 
contrasts of violent effect, for expressing varied textures, and 
flickering, wavering, atmospheric effect. It has also, in competent 
hands, the peculiar power of approaching some of the qualities 
of rich colour. For subtle and gentle aerial effect it is not suited, 
and we find Turner never used it, except to make his guiding 
lines now of deep and rugged strength, and again of the faintest 
lightness ; all the modelling and shading in his etched plates 
was done by the mezzotint process, which, after all, seems to be 
the most complete and generally perfect form of engraving, and 
to approach nearer Titian’s effect than even the etching of Rajon. 

When the reader of this notice opens the volume of M. Chauvel, 
who is a very great etcher, he may perhaps question whether 
etching be not equal to expressing any subtlety of light and shade. 
We can but ask him or her to turn to some plates of the Liber 
Studiorum, such as the Ben Arthur, or A2sacus and Hesperia, and 
it will be found that each passage of light and shade is not only 
subtler still, but accurately defined. It is the presence of this 
power of accurate modelling that strikes the key-note of the 
difference between two very famous schools of landscape art. 
‘Titian and Turner carry out their forms to the subtlest extent, 
and even then leave mystery its sufficient sphere and perfect 
effect ; but the ‘‘ Blottesque ” school of Constable never carry out 
subtlety of form, although they do at times suggest it,—if you 
| go a sufficient distance from their pictures, and possess the faculty 
of imagination. It is not the desire to be hypercritical that invites 
| this distinction, but the fact that to some minds Turner, North, 
Walker, Hale, and Alfred Hunt appeal with such sufficing power, 
while Constable, Rousseau, Daubigny, Diaz, Cox, seem artists of 
/a narrower and somewhat lesser order. ‘The figure-painters of 
France are noted for a literalism of precise definition. Ingres, 








But the landscapists are all the other way. ‘Their canvases 
are clouded again and again with every kind of grey blur, 
black, green, and gold bog, with gnarled trunk and 
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spotty, flickering sky, or mild, sedgy marsh, peopled with 
lines of slender poplars. It seems as though the naturally 
artistic eye of Frenchmen needed some strong antidote to 
the stretched and vivid anatomism of their great figure- 
painters, and they certainly possess an adequate corrective in 
their landscape painters. The reader, however, must not sus- 
pect us, in making these sweeping remarks upon the French 
schools, of being caught by that soi-disant ‘ patriotic” spirit 
that is abroad, and delights in believing all but ourselves to be 
inherently without principle, for art owns no nationality. It is 
not necessary to recall what the best artists have ever been so 
fond of repeating, that what the Greeks did is technically perfect 
for all races. But in proportion as there seems an ideal to be 
reached is unfortunately the need of much rejection of the 
claims of schools, and more criticism of them. Now the 
power of being at once severely defined as far as truth will 
allow, and mysterious in that measure without which nothing 
exists in nature, is the Greek quality. It is well seen in the 
results of fine photography, which will supply the artists of future 
ages with a wealth of study and cartoon such as Leonardo spent 
months in working from nature before he began his picture. We 
do not believe that the pictorial themes that touch our highest 
chords can be realised without the presence of this Greek char- 
acter. Few things could better demonstrate the need of it than 
the form of a hand. However well you know its anatomy, be 
your studies and photographs innumerable, yet one day you will 
be struck suddenly by the peculiar grace due to some seemingly 
accidental nicety of shade and form of a girl’s hand, by chance 
laid on the table, to vanish again at its next movement; but if 
you have an artist’s eye, to give you a glimpse of what 
‘* idealism” means. Its character could not possibly be 
better shown than it is in Mr. Leighton’s pictures. We 
venture to say that you will not see in them one limb, 
not one falded pink finger or calmly moulded arm, bathed in 


golden light, that does not exhibit one of these rare and strangely | 


attracting aspects or attitudes of changing nature. In the painting 
of the late Frederick Walker will also be seen this Greek power, 
employed, however, not so much in recording instantaneous 
subtlety of line, as in its wonderful realisation of the mystery of 
gradation of shade and colour. 

We have dwelt thus upon the distinctive quality in the work 
of the Greek sculpture, because when we turn to the interpretation 
of inanimate nature, we find that fashion tends to set towards, 
dare we say unreflecting licence of the brush, anti-Greek in all 
its lines, should there by chance be any in the picture. Now, we 


trust that we are not making an unpardonable statement in em- | 
phasising our opinion that while the later work of John Brett, | 
with all its subtlety, errs, on the one hand, by bringing into land- | 
scape painting greatly exaggerated distinction, so Constable, | 


Daubigny, Rousseau, Corot, with all their fine qualities (the plate 
from Corot is a long way the most impressive in this book), 
on the other hand, quite miss the sublimity that their works might 
have had, had their mystery been compassed about with exquisite 
line. From this, we hope our readers may see that we are en- 
deavouring to point to a school of landscape art than which there 
can be no better. Comparable with the Greeks alone amongst 
landscape schools, the Turnerian sky, the Turnerian dawn in the 
misty woods, always include melodies of intricate line; every 
cloud in a crowded cirrus sunset has its own shape, its unique 
and separate charm, But the dreamy blur of Corot, charming 
though it be, does not often suggest, to our mind, one severe 
harmony of line; nor yet Constable, nor yet Crome, nor yet 
Cox. We frankly admit that each of these possessed powers 
that Turner never developed, but we dwell upon what seem to 
us their infinite deficiencies, compared with Turner and the 
Greeks, because if we had a Rousseau or Constable amongst us 
now, he would be held up before all our youth, and by 
acclaim elected into the company of our Academicians; while 
we do possess one lJandscape-painter living amongst us who, in 
his treatment of external nature, in sympathy with the character of 
mountain-glen, with its spray and sun-lighted tresses of birch and 
scarlet-berried mountain-ash, and with all the shifting vision of 
nature that gave rise to the Greek myths, is Greek, heart and 
soul, yet is by no means where Constable was. 

With regard to the book before us, the etchings in this fine 
volume, proofs on India paper, by the well-known French painter, 
Théophile Chauvel, originally appeared in the pages of L’Art, 
and include examples after a painting by Chauvel himself, 
Rousseau, Daubigny, Diaz, Corot, Van Marcke, and a few others, 
amongst whom is Old Crome; to whom, with Constable, as Mr. 
Carr reminds us in his preface, ‘the landscape school of France 


. a 
always willingly ownsa debt of gratitude.” Chauvel’sskill in render. 
ing the character of each painteris very marvellous. It would beim. 
possible to get a more vivid rendering of Rousseau’s manner thanin 
the two views in Fontainebleau Forest,—those medleys of flickering, 
broken light, with clots and patches of shade and sparkling sun. 
beam in every inch, yet seldom expressing more than lumps of 
earth, straggling foliage, and broken bits of sky. It will surely 
not be denied that much of this French landscape painting useg 
| the heroic contrasts of effect upon a few clods and weeds that 
| would never be used by artists like Titian, or Rembrandt, or 
| Turner, except for profoundly stirring dramatic ends, Look, 
| for instance, at the amazing plate by Diaz. At first, one specu. 
| lates on the Gates of Inferno, and begins to unravel their dread 
aspect from the chaos, when of a sudden it looms out as a goli- 

tary and ghostly tree in the depths of a wood; and surely enough, 
the title of this bit of pseudo-Rembrandtism is the ‘Trunk of a 
Tree,”—only that, and nothing more. We have not a word to 
say against the Art-power, which is great, but we do affirm that 
the tendency of a great deal of such art as this is to hinder ug 
from training ourselves to feel the sway of those impressions that 
an equal power might create, when employed on studied and 
noble themes. 

The finer landscapes in the book are those of Van M 
Jacomin, Boulenger, Crome, and Corot. This last, the finest in 
the book, the ‘ Sunset,” by Corot, will appeal to students of 
Turner ; and is pervaded by a calm so ‘deep, seemingly made 
| deeper still, by the distant chime of bells, tinkling through the 
| hushed air from that old square church-tower, that is but a faint 
| film far away in the clear gold depth of sunset. 











THE FERN WORLD.* 

| Mosr persons who know anything about the charming plants of 
| which Mr. Heath is so ardent a lover are familiar enough with 
| the habitations not unfrequently assigned to the tribe of ferns in 


‘the odd corners of gardens and courtyards. If the aspect be right 
and afew of the simplest precautions be taken, such odd and 
useless and unsightly corners may be made beautiful with a wealth 
of delicate and varied greenery. But too often the most inap- 
propriate site is chosen. Perhaps it is a steep, dry bank, fully 
| exposed to the south. The conditions favourable to fern-growth 
are supposed to be duly fulfilled, when the surface of the poor 
sand or heavy clay of such a bank has been more or less regularly 
studded with cubical masses or burrs of half-fused brick, varied 
here and there with clinkers, and further decorated with huge 
puddings of iron-slag. The next step is to obtain and plant 
{the ferns. From some itinerant hawker a number of the com- 


'moner sorts are purchased. They have been dug up a few 
weeks before, and when in the full tide of growth. Their 
fronds are battered, their crowns crushed, and their roots left, 
for the most part, in their native soil. In one case, indeed, we 
found that a healthy mass of roots which we were assiduously 
covering up with earth, assuming them to belong to a fine 
plant of the Royal fern, just purchased at Covent Garden, 
was tied on to the root-stock with a bit of twine! Perhaps 
a few delicate and fragile ferns, transferred from the happier 
conditions of existence which prevail in the greenhouses and 
cold frames of the neighbouring nursery garden, are also in- 
troduced, being dotted here and there in the more exposed and 
drier parts of the unsightly structure. A deluge of hard water 
is the next step in the treatment. ‘This, with initial defects, and 
the adverse influences of subsequent neglect, of dry and dusty air, 
of inappropriate and insufficient soil, and of exposure to the sun, 
ensure the ruin of the unhappy arrangement. Thus is formed 
that which we are pleased to call a fernery, but which the plants 
themselves, if gifted with reason, would regard as something 
very different,—not a paradise, by any means, nor even a common 
every-day world, but rather an inferno. 

3ut Mr. Heath tells us how to make a real fernery, with 
adequate drainage, suitable soil, and genuine rock. He knows 
full well the imperative necessity of a tranquil and moist atmo- 
sphere, of shade without drip, of special methods of planting and 
watering. We confess that this part of Mr. Heath’s volume 
commends itself to our taste more than his rambles through 
Fernland. The descriptions of these rambles are somewhat 
monotonous, though they everywhere reveal the intelligent admi- 
ration for “ferns at home” which distinguishes our author's 
writings. Jad he condensed these descriptions, and introduced, 


in the space thereby gained, some picture :, in a more robust style, 











* The Fern World. By F. G. Heath, Third Edition, London: Sampson Low 
and Co. 1877. 
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of fern-hunts in Wales, in Westmoreland, and in the Scotch 
mountains, his book would have gained in variety and richness. 
Much as we enjoy a stroll down a deep Devonshire lane, fringed 
on either side with great glossy harts’-tongues lolling out in the 
sultry air from amongst more delicate foliage and wayside flowers, 
we should be glad to be taken once and again for a blow on the 
wilder hills. Without leaving Devon, Dartmoor above Okehampton 
would have shown us some romantic haunts of the Parsley fern 
and the Mountain fern. But crossing into Cornwall, we should 
have found coast scenes of untutored beauty, unspoilt by human 
interference. What would have been more refreshing than a 
ramble along the cliffs from Boscastle to Trebarwith ? We dip 
into half-a-dozen verdurous valleys, and look down from the 
heights into the glitter of that superb Cornish sea. It was during 
this walk that we found, one summer day, a finer plant of the 
Lanceolate Spleenwort than we had ever dreamed of. Partly hidden 
in a cranny at the base of an ivy-clad rock, but the most of it 
peering out from the shadow, yet still sheltered by the over- 
hanging mass of cool grey and green, the crown of this unique 
plant was built up of over one hundred and twenty luxuriant 
fronds. We could not resist the capture of such a prize, and 
after five years’ careful nurture its fronds had increased by fifty. 
Here and there, where trickling streamlets found their way to 
the sea over the face and through the fissures of the richly- 
coloured rocks, we were lucky enough to find not a few plants 


could not be mistaken for each other,—save. indeed, by “ dry” 
or “ herbarium ” botanists, who cannot identify a plant till it has 
been smashed. However, even the dead plant of Lustrea recurva 
preserves certain characters which suffice to make good its claim 
to specific rank. One of the best plates in this book of Mr. 
Heath’s is a somewhat crowded one, yet all the figures are charac- 
teristic ; it is plate vi., andincludes fourteen species. We cannot ac- 
cord equal praise to the drawing of the Holly fern, on plate viii. ; the 
pointed and bristly character of the pinnz is imperfectly rendered. 
We agree with Mr. Heath (p. 344) in concluding Woodsia alpina 
and W. ilvensis to be specifically distinct, for one reason, amongst 

others, that the latter plant may be easily grown under conditions 
| which invariably kill the former. ‘The frontispiece to the book is 
la poor photograph of an ineffectively-arranged indoor fernery, 
wherein the flower-pots are much too numerous, and too conspi- 
jcuous. The arrangement of ferns as a table ornament (p. 93) is 
not a success. The woodcut following page 130 has no merits 
whatever, but on the other hand, there is a really lovely engraving 
opposite page 34, representing ferny banks, ‘‘ where the land is 
musical with running water.” 

Many lovers of the quicter aspects of nature will thank us 
| for directing their attention to Mr. Heath's Fern World, while 
the author, let us hope, will add to the solid merit of the work 
by revising very carefully his next edition,—removing two or 
three unsatisfactory illustrations, and introducing a few new 














of the true Maidenhair. But the greatest treat in this way was | woodcuts where necessary. A careful drawing in spring of the 
reserved for the close of the walk. On the very walls of the cliff, | « shuttlecock ” crown of one of the Buckler ferns might be added 
though here a little distance from the sea, was a whole acre of | with effect; so might a few characteristic stem-sections and 
this lovely Maidenhair fern! Fortunately, it is, for the most | ramenta, or scales. 

part, unapproachable by the hand, or we would have given a| 
vaguer indication of its habitat. HE ODES OF PINDAR.* 

We would suggest that in his next edition Mr. Heath should | [y was Cowley, we believe, who said that if a person were to 
treat us to “‘ A Day amongst the Cheddar Cliffs,” where amidst | yndertake to translate Pindar word by word, it would be thought 
noble rock masses, soft verdure sprinkled with the Cheddar pink, | that one madman had translated another. ‘To this we may add 
and steep inclines of stony fragments, both the Limestone | that if a person had to read through some of the translations of 
Polypody and the Brittle Bladder fern flourish in perfection. | the poet we have seen, it would probably make a madman of him. 
Llanwrst and Cader Idris might introduce us to the Holly fern, | Most of them seem to us particularly dismal failures. Cary, the 
while the heights of Orton Scar, in Westmoreland, seamed with | translator of Dante, made the attempt, but with rather poor 
countless vertical fissures, would show us where the tender fronds of | success. Abraham Moore, a little more than fifty years ago, 














the Green Spleenwort find a most congenial shelter. And in many a 
mountain gill and beck in our lovely Lake country we should dis- 
cover the delicate mantling of the Filmy fern upon the rocks, 
moist with the cool spray of waterfalls. 


But we must descend from the mountains, and tell our readers | 


something more about Mr. Heath’s book, though the author will, 
we are sure, forgive the wanderings of a fellow-enthusiast. The 
parts of the work before us remaining to be noticed comprise 


some fifty pages on what may be termed the scientific aspect of | 
the subject—a few chapters on collecting ferns, and on gathering | 


and preserving their fronds; and finally, a series of descriptive 
accounts of some forty-five distinct species of British ferns. 
may accept, in the main, the scientific and botanical descriptions 
given by Mr. Heath, lodging, however, a passing protest against 
his statement (p. 69) that prothallia is the plural of prothallus, and 
suggesting that his account of the development of a fern-spore 
into a fern is, to say the least, quite inadequate. 
most interesting process cannot be intelligibly described without 
such a figure as might have been found in Sachs or Prantl. Is 
there not, too, something like pedantry in avoiding the common 
and legitimate word ‘ rhizomes,” and using the impossible plural 
“‘rhizomas” ? The chapter on the uses of ferns might have been 
compressed with advantage. Their chief use is to be beautiful, 
and Mr. Heath, while trying to make out a case in their favour, 
and detailing their supposed medicinal and other properties, omits 
to tell us anything very definite of their composition, or of the 
curious and interesting substances which ingenious chemists have 
obtained from some of the species during recent years. 

The works of Edward Newman and Sir W. J. Hooker have 
furnished the fern-loving public with such clear descriptions and 
such admirable illustrations of the British species, that the twelve 
coloured plates in the volume before us prove rather disappointing, 
particularly as the plants are shown on a reduced scale. Though 
rather wiry and thin in style, the likenesses of the different species 
are yet quite recognisable. It is, however, a mistake to suppose 
that nature-printing can better represent the style or facies of a 
fern than a good drawing. Look at a frond of the Hay-scented 
Buckler fern, Lastrea recurva. ‘To submit it to pressure and make 
it flat, is to destroy the exquisite crispness and richness of aspect 
and colour which are due to the incurving of every subdivision 
of the frond. Thus the figure on plate iv. of L. recurva approaches 
very closely to that of L. dilatata on plate ix, though the living plants 


We) 


In fact, this | 


translated the Olympian and Pythian Odes, and his translation is 
| here and there singularly happy and spirited. He was, too, a 
fairly good scholar, and of this his work shows evidence. Of late 
we have had a number of translations, both in prose and verse. 
There is the prose translation of Mr. F. A. Paley, a well-known 
Cambridge scholar, who has done the Theban bard into modern 
/newspaper English, We have had many a laugh over it 
ourselves, at the grotesque results of this singular pro- 
cess, Of the recent translation by Mr. Myers we wish to speak 
with sincere respect. Many passages are beautifully and, we 
believe, most accurately rendered. One soon sees that Mr. Myers 
is a man of taste and poetic feeling, as well as ascholar. His 
version almost makes us think that if Pindar’s poetry is to be 
presented at all in an intelligible shape, it must be through the 
medium of poetic prose, something akin to the prose of our English 
Bible. But even thus, it is a question whether anything like a 
thorough success is possible. There is much, no doubt, in Mr. 
Myers’s translation which would impress and delight a person who 
can really enjoy poetry, but his admiration would be by no means 
unqualified, and he would be obliged to own that the prince of 
Greek lyric bards was now and then both grotesque and 
wearisome. 

That Pindar was one of the greatest of poets is not, we should 
suppose, to be for a moment doubted, but that, for various 
reasons, he defies the most skilful art of the translator 
is as certain as anything can be.  LIlorace, it will be 
remembered, speaks of the peril of daring to imitate him, 
‘as he rolls a new language through his dithyrambs, and rushes 
onward in numbers that know no law.” Of all the poets of 
antiquity, he was perhaps the most intricate and obscure. A 
translator is almost hopelessly embarrassed by the extreme singu- 
larity of his diction, and by the lightning rapidity with which 
he hurries from one topic to another. Pindar has a way of 
suddenly dashing into the old legends of the gods and heroes, 
and of carrying us with him, by brief allusion, into the remoter 
by-paths of Hellenic mythology. Often he pauses, and breaks 
the flow of his poetry with some moral reflection, thrown out, 80 
to say, in a somewhat jerky fashion. ‘This has a strange and rather 
unpleasant effect on our ears, and it adds considerably to the 





* The Olympian and Pythian Odes of Pindar, translated into English Verse. By F. 
| D. Morice, M.A. London: Henry King and Co. 
| The Odes of Pindar, in English Verse. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivyingtons. 
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difficulties of translation. We fear that the best of Pindar’s 
poetry is lost. Of his dirges, of his dithyrambic and processional 
odes, we have but a few scanty fragments. What remain are the 
odes commemorating victories in the great games, which were so 
grand an element in old Greek life. We may well believe that 
Pindar, who was in his prime when the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis were fought, felt that the physical education encouraged 
by these games was invaluable. For brave hearts and strong 
limbs he had a most hearty admiration. All, too, that makes life 
bright and joyous he loved and praised with untiring ardour. 
He is undoubtedly a poet whose acquaintance any educated 
Englishman will make with pleasure. The fourth Pythian ode, 
which tells of the adventures of Jason and of the ship ‘ Argo,’ is 
a splendid poem, unsurpassed, in Mr. Myers’s opinion, by any- 
thing in all extant poetry. No one can read it in Mr. Myers’s 
translation without feeling that Horace’s estimate of Pindar’s 
genius is not an exaggerated one. 

We have before us two verse translations of the poet. That 
of Mr. Morice is clearly the result of much conscientious labour 
and of exact scholarship. He has taken the utmost pains to re- 
produce all the most characteristic expressions of his author. 
This, no doubt, gives his work a certain air of quaintness. Ashe 
says in his preface, there is a danger of ‘‘ degenerating into bom- 
bast and pathos, as Pindar’s style always has a certain archaic 
elevation of tone.” Consequently, as he goes on to say, ‘‘ the 
translator’s style must be kept at a high pitch, yet must avoid 
the ‘Ercles’ vein;’ the vocabulary must be antique, yet 
not pedantic; the phrases dignified, yet not pompous.” There 
is the further difficulty as to the sort of metre to be employed. 
Pindar’s rhythms seem to us very irregular, and it is not possible 
for us to judge of the effect which they produced on the Greek 
ear. Any attempt at reproduction of these rhythms ‘syllable by 
syllable ’’ would, as Mr. Morice says, be unintelligible to most 
readers. As it is, he has ventured on a hazardous experiment in 
respect of metres ; and his work has been the more difficult, as he 
has most scrupulously endeavoured to be exact and even literal 
in his renderings. Of all verse translations we have seen, Mr. 
Morice’s is infinitely the closest to the original. He has, of 
course, used all the newest lights, and his book is a really good 
guide for the student of Pindar, and will continually help him at 
apinch. This is a distinct merit. It would be hardly possible to 
say as much of such translations as those of Moore and Cary. 
They scarcely aimed at what a scholar would call accuracy. At 
the same time, Mr. Morice is quite in sympathy with his author, 
and the ideal which he proposes to himself seems to us the right 
one. But it can hardly be realised. Lyric metres are most 
difficult to handle, and even when handled by masters of the 
art are often rather unsatisfactory. Certain it is that only 
& very great poet can do much with them. We have, 
of course, a conspicuous instance in Milton’s Lycidas, and 
Mr. Tennyson has now and then shown us how be can triumph 
over the intricacies of such metres and rhythms. But Mr. Morice’s 
readers, unless we are mistaken, will sometimes find his verse 
lame and halting. His phrases are often very happy, and truly 
poetic ; but we question whether the general form in which he 
has cast his translation will be quite acceptable to most readers. 
But with the particular aim which he set before him, he could 
hardly help attempting what he has done ; and if he has not been 
perfectly successful, it is simply because success was only possible 
to the highest genius, Every now and then we fancy we detect 
an expression which seems to have been suggested by Mr. Swin- 
burne. This is to Mr. Morice’s credit. The ‘ car of Poetry,” to 
use a Pindaric phrase, must, however, be driven by a very skilful 
ruler of the steeds, if we are not pretty often to be uncomfortably 
jolted. We must frankly say that Mr. Morice gives us a few 
unpleasant jolts, though there is much of his verse which we like, 
and which, as a translation, we think very good. 

In the first Pythian ode, there is a famous passage telling of 
the wonderful power of the ‘‘ golden lyre, the common treasure 
of Apollo and the Muses violet-tressed.” It can control the step 
of the dancers, and brings slumber to the eagle of Zeus. This is 
Mr. Myers's rendering of the passage :—‘‘ Lo! even the sworded 
lightning of immortal fire thou quenchest, and on the sceptre of 
Zeus his eagle sleepeth, slackening his swift wings either side, the 
king of birds, for a dark mist thou hast distilled on his arched 
head, a gentle seal upon his eyes, and he in slumber heaveth his 
supple back, spell-bound beneath thy throbs.” ere is Mr 
Morice’s translation :— 


**Thou quenchest the bolted lightning’s heat, 


And the eagle of Zeus on the sceptre sleeps, and closes his pinions fleet, | 


King of birds! His hookéd head hath a darkling cloud o’ereast, 


“Sealing soft his eyes. In slumber his rippling back he h -_ 
By thy sweet music fettered fast.” ’ ies 
“Rippling back” is a good rendering of typdv virov, ag 
‘‘ rippling” suggests the idea of water. In this passage Mr, 
Morice has been very literal, and we think, decidedly poetic, 
We pass to another, from the fourth Pythian ode. Jason ig 
yoking the fire-breathing oxen, at the command of Aeetes, and 
then has to encounter the serpent which guarded the “Golden 
Fleece :”’— 
“ He spake, and Jason laid aside His saffron vest and, fortified 
With trust in Heaven, his task began; nor feared the flames, mado 
bold 
By his weird hostess’ hest. The plough he grasped, 
Round the bulls’ necks constraining fetters clasped, 
Smote with fierce goad each massy frame, And to his hard task's 
ending came. 
In speechless pain, yet groaning as amazed, 
On his might Aeetes gazed. 
Then to the hero ’gan his comrades reach 

Welcoming hands, with wreathtd bays They roofed his brow, and 

spoke his praise. 

And Helios’ wondrous offspring them of the bright Fleece did teach, 

Where stretched by Phrixus’ sacring knives it lay ; 

And deemed a task was hero their hands to stay, 

For to it clung, beneath the brake, with greedy fangs a monstrous 
snake, 

Huge as some penteconter’s giant keel 

Shaped amid the crash of steel.” 
This is fairly exact, and it is spirited. The ‘ weird hostess” ig 
Medea, but “weird” is hardly an adequate rendering of 
xuuQeouexov. And the word “ penteconter,” perhaps, ought 
hardly to have been admitted, but the three last of the above 
lines strike us as particularly good. Some of Mr. Morice’s 
renderings will be thought questionable, but we think we may 
assume that he has always chosen them deliberately out of what 
commentators have suggested. ‘There is a puzzling phrase near the 
end of the first Olympian ode, Kavrais rrvxais ivev, which Mr, 
Morice renders ‘‘ Song’s bright coil.” Dissen’s interpretation, which 
we think the best, takes it to mean ‘‘ the recesses and labyrinths 
of poetry,” into which Pindar so often plunges in his digressions, 
Accordingly, Mr. Myers translates, ‘‘in sounding labyrinths of 
song ;” and Abraham Moore appears to adopt the same view of 
its meaning, and so renders it ‘‘ the mazes of the lay.” But it is 
one of those phrases in Pindar's poetry which will never be quite 
satisfaetorily explained. Once more, in the fourth Pythian we 
think Mr. Morice would have done better to have avoided render- 
ing AZewov oroua (which means the mouth of the Euzxine Sea) by 
‘‘the Axine’s mouth.” This is needlessly embarrassing to an 
English reader. Why not say the ‘‘ Inhospitable Sea”? So we 
see it is rendered in the other translation, about which we will 
now say a few words. 

This translation is published anonymously. The author says 
‘“‘ he looks back to no classical author with half the interest and 
love which from his boyhood he has felt for Pindar. On the 
whole, we think, his translation will be fairly pleasing to an 
ordinary reader. ‘The verse runs more smoothly than that of 
Mr. Morice, and the work, too, is distinctly that of a scholar. 
The author, however, is not nearly so exact or literal as 
Mr. Morice, and he is apt to be too diffuse. For example, the 
fourth Pythian ode reaches a length of over 400 lines. Mr. 
Morice has compressed it into 300, In this translation, in fact, 
Pindar is perhaps rather too freely handled ; still, it has many 
merits. We should imagine that the translator takes rather a 
different view of the nature of the work from that of Mr. Morice. 
We can give only one specimen. It is from the second Olympian 
ode, and it describes the “Isles of the Blessed,” the resting-place 
of the brave and godly :— 

“ But who in Godlike strife 

Have dared to keep their secret souls from sin, 
Thrice tried in either life, 

E’en to old Saturn’s tower their bright way win. 
There with melodious din, 
Light breezes, east and west, 

Fan with soft breath the Islets of the Blest ; 
And golden flowerets breathe, 
Some from the Island trees, 


Some floating on the ambient seas, ; 
With which their twintd arms and brows they wreathe.” 





| Mr. Morice will, in our opinion, do well to complete his work, and 
; to give usa translation of the Nemean and Isthmian Odes. It 
| may be true enough that Pindar’s poetry could be only thoroughly 
appreciated and enjoyed by those to whom their native hills and 
| fields spoke of some familiar legend, but for all that, we see no 
| reason why, if skilfully rendered, it should not have attractions for 





English readers. 
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SKETCHES OF THE SIEGE OF PARIS.* 
Tus second portfolio of MM. Lancon and Véron’s bulky work 
gontains a good deal that most people would care to see, and 
much that must be interesting to Parisians, and persons inti- 
mately acquainted with the localities so frequently represented 
under such divers aspects. Of course, a good many scenes and 
yiews very similar in character were familiar to all of us in the 
periodical literature of the time, but those have probably perished, 
and these have been preserved and carefully enshrined in a 
mighty volume. The letter-press continues the general history of 
the war, but the sketches this time are all taken in Paris 
or its environs during the months of the siege, and 
are characterised by much the same variations in quality 
as those of the first series. Both in respect to matter 
and manner, some of them, therefore, are quite uninterest- 
ing to foreigners ; but on the former account alone, they 
will naturally possess a melancholy value in the eyes of all those 
who passed through those terrible months of trial in Paris, or 
who, having left the doomed city before it was invested, returned 
to it after the peace, to find, perhaps, their favourite spots, their 
most familiar walks, or even, it may be, their own homes, re- 
duced to the desolate condition to which some of these drawings 
bear mournful witness. A series of sketches like this certainly 
brings home to the mind a sense of what may be called the 
domestic side of war, not the stirring, heroic incidents and great 
events,—the Generals, the soldiers, the kings, cannon, and death ; 
but the ruined house, the desolated garden, the queues at the 
provision-shop, the omnibus horses pulling up at the bursting 
of a shell, which bas thrown down the market-woman 
and her basket; the solitary vidette amongst the ruins 
of a mill, or the soldiers’ game of cards at the night 
bivouac. So rapid has been the restoration, that we have almost 
forgotten that six years ago Paris was half in ruins, and when we 
pass through its radiant streets there are few traces of the 
siege to recall to our minds that this city was for months a centre 
of fearful interest to nearly all Europe. Can we imagine London 
with shells bursting in front of the Strand omnibuses, the trees in 
Piccadilly cut down for firewood, Oxford Circus converted into 
a slaughtering-place for oxen and horses, and soldiers quartered 
in the villas of Wimbledon, Sydenham, and Richmond? Yet all 
that this implies, and more, was the fate of Paris :— 
“Es ist eine alte Geschichte, 

Doch bliebt sie immer neu, 

Und wem sie jusst passieret, 

Dem bricht das Herz entzwei ;” 
—only the heart of Paris was anything but broken, no more, in 
fact, than that of the poet himself; he could write many more 
verses, and Paris may stand many more sieges, and recover. But 
the possibility of recovery does not diminish the suffering while 
it is being endured, and it is as well that we should be reminded 
of those results of war that so soon slip out of mind when out of 
sight. Not that the horrors of war are at all a suitable subject 


ness, not only in his skies, but in vehement contrast with white, 
as in the “* Eglise de la Courneuve,” where the pulpit and some of 
the men might be gigantic lumps of coal en silhouette against the 
white walls; and in several others, where horses and men have 
** bitten ” to such an extent that they almost make holes in the 
paper. That he can do more moderate work is amply shown on 
the dark side by several night interiors, sometimes very cleverly 
lighted from the centre of the picture, as where a group of large 
figures lie at full-length and throw their heels up, playing cards 
round animpromptu bottle-candlestick. Though the whole scene is 
dark, variety of tone is sufficiently preserved to distinguish the 
objects, while the mass-effect is retained. But on the whole, the day- 
light views are most pleasing, and executed with better workman- 
ship, at least as regards the scene; the figures are often very 
characteristic, and sometimes well drawn. Proportion seems to 
be M. Lancon’s weakest point, both in the relations of different 
parts of single figures to each other—heads often being small and 
feet unconscionably big, with a great length of limb between— 
and also between different groups at slight distances, or even 
members of the same group. Horses are another weak point,—but 
we need not dwell upon that. On the whole, this work is not 
better than most of the good illustrated-paper sketches, and not 
so good as the best of them, and therefore, as we have 
said, it is chiefly interesting for its subject-matter. In 
this volume there are excellent maps, not of Paris 
only, but of Orleans, Amiens, and their surroundings and 
other principal scenes of the war. M. Véron, like other people, 
finds great fault with the defence of Paris and the general 
conduct of the war, a thing probably not difficult to do when 
you are dealing with the losing side in any campaign. He still 
believes that if the French people had possessed ‘‘un sentiment 
vrai de la situation,” and had “ risen” all over the country, they 
could have made it too hot for the Germans to remain. M. Véron 
has spoken, ‘‘ but whether wisely or not, Jet the forest judge,” as 
Touchstone says. His narrative ends with the peace, not entering 
on the second siege and the terrible fighting between Frenchman 
and Frenchman, more painful than a contest, however unsuccess- 
ful, with a foreign foe. 





THIRTY-FOUR YEARS IN NEW ZEALAND.* 
Tue author of the Christian Year scarcely showed his accustomed 
insight into the workings of the human heart when, in some of his 
most beautiful verses, he asks, ‘*‘ When the shore is won at last, 
who would count the billows past?” Experience shows us that 
such retrospects are among the pleasantest results of gaining the 
shore. Who has not known the man who insists, in season and 
out of season, on cheering the rising generation with the tale (ex- 
emplified in his own person) of successful industry, beginning life 
with or without the emblematic shilling, and rising to opulence and 
boredom ; or if such experience, happily, fails, the autobiographies 
of self-made men abundantly testify to the instinct that draws 
pleasure from past difficulties, and drives us to recount all the 
billows that tossed and threatened us, before we ‘‘ reached the 











for art; we expressed our feeling on that subject in a former 
notice. But sketches like these are, like special correspondents’ 
letters, done with an object,—to give some idea of the facts, not | 
carefully wrought-out works of art, intended to display the 
cleverness of the artist in realising a frightful scene. And indeed | 
actual horrors do not predominate in this volume, where many of 
the incidents are civil, and most of the military ones, so to speak, 
passive in character,—sentries on guard, troops marching, foraging, 
or bivouacking. There is no actual fighting ; the nearest approach 
to it isa scene in the ruins of the Villa Palizzi, whereseveral men are 
waiting, revolver and sword in hand, for the enemy, who are 
dimly seen cautiously advancing through a shattered and dis- | 
tant doorway. In another plate a night attack is being made 
near Bagneu, and dark figures creep across a field of snow; the 
distance of trees and buildings is especially good in this sketch, 
indeed M. Lancon rather shines in distances, when he takes pains, 
which he does not always do. Another excellent wide view of 
country is, ‘* entre la Courneuve et le Bourget,” where soldiers are 
gathering cabbages between the lines, with a background of fields, 
trees, houses, and low hills indicated with very light and graceful 
work and an unexceptionable sky, which latter is not always to be 
found in M. Langon’s landscape-work. We do not know whether 
it isa necessary consequence of war that your sky should be black- 
ened with wildly crossing and waving lines, so that you can 
hardly distinguish day from night, or the clouds of heaven from 
the smoke-clouds and sometimes even from the hills of earth, 
To our mind, M. Lancon has far too strong a liking for black- 
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o7 La Troisidme Invasion. Par M. Eugene Véron. Eaux-Fortes par M. Auguste 
neon. Paris: Librairie de l'Art. Deuxieme Partie. 





haven where we would be.” 

From this haven—a modest competence—our Old Colonist looks 
back upon ‘a sea of troubles,” and makes his pleasant ‘review 
of past times.” In these four words he aptly describes his work. 
It is simply a review of past times, pleasantly written, in a manly, 
cheerful spirit, without boasting or false modesty. It has some 
additional interest as giving a picture of the infancy of the now 
flourishing towns of Nelson and Christchurch, and from the fact 
that our Old Colonist was one of the first emigrants to the New 
Zealand shores, and his story illustrates anew the stale, but too 
often forgotten fact that, granted health of body and mind, a 


stout heart can make the most untoward circumstances yield at 


last the fruit of success. The difficulties and the disappointments 
that beset the writer of this autobiography were many and serious, 


' but his conclusion is that not only then, but now, “here, in this 
“new and prosperous country, with its immense natural endow- 


ment of as yet only partially developed resources, there is ample 
room, for generations to come, for honest labour to meet and find 
its just reward,—‘a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work.’” 

The scene opens in true pastoral style. We see two lovers 
hand-in-hand on the deck of the ‘ Indus,’ looking on the paradise 
which lay before them under the glory of sunrise. For her sake 
he had crossed the seas (with her father’s family), ready to serve, 
like Jacob, ‘‘ only too happy,” in his own words, ‘‘ to work and 
to wait for my Rachel.” ‘To us, the glad vista of the future 


‘assumed all the roseate hues of the opening day, which, with 





* Colonial Experiences; or, Incidents and Reminiscences of Thirty Years in New 
Zealand. By an Old Colonist. Loudon: Chapman and Hall. 
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hearts too full for converse, we were silently absorbed in wit- | good opening for adventurous spirits, and our author determined 
nessing, and deeming its splendour in some way prophetic of our | to open a store on his own account at Port Lyttelton. Here he 
future happiness.” Paradise had its Serpent, and Eves are frail. | carried on a thriving trade, baking the only bread to be bought 
A fellow-passenger, richer, and able to offer an immediate and in the town, in an oven scooped by himself out of the side of a 
less humble home, pursued and carried off the prize. ‘‘ Alas!” | solid bank in the rear of the store. It was no matter that he wag 
moralises the forsaken lover, looking back through the softening | utterly ignorant of the art of bread-making—such slight difficulties 
haze of a happy married life,— are made to be overcome—and soon, on the loss of his journey. 

“That hopes so bright and promising should soon prove so fleeting | man, he baked the bread of the town alone, working at it after 








and delusive; ere many months had passed, the hand then fondly | 
clasped in mine was given to another, and as his bride she sailed gladly 
away to Old England, bidding, it was supposed, a final adieu to New | 
Zealand. And yet a few brief years saw her return, with a widowed | 
heart, and for many years the grass has grown green above her, upon | 
one of those sunlit points that we were, all unconsciously, gazing upon | 
that summer morning, thirty-four years ago.” 
So much for the early morning of romance; the working day | 
of toil began with the task of dragging the family luggage over | 
a newly-made road, under the intense glare of the sun, and under 
the broad grins of non-lovers at his smart and singularly un- 
suitable attire of thin Wellington boots, black-cloth coat, and | 
** bell-topped”” hat. ‘These marks of an effete civilisation, as well 
as white hands and tender feet, were soon got rid of, and perhaps 
their loss had something to do with the loss of the faithless 
Rachel. A man who has to work in a gang at road-making is at 
a disadvantage as a wooer, in comparison with a man who can 
still keep up something of the refinements of life. 

The * E.” family, with whom our writer emigrated, were boat- 
builders, and hoped to continue the same business at Nelson, 
but work in that line was so scarce that,— 


“‘ After a brief period of enforced idleness, or rather of odd jobs about 
the house, that brought no return, I suggested to ‘ E.’ the expediency of 
my applying to the Company’s agent for work on the roads, until more 
work in the boat-building line offered, as at this time the weekly wages 
paid to a single man was 18s. and rations. The family strongly 
objected, as with their English notions they could not disabuse their 
minds of the idea of such employment being derogatory. To lessen the 
unpleasantness I knew the resolve would cause them, if I were employed 
anywhere in the neighbourhood,I applied to be sent to a working party 
engaged about eight miles from the town. This involved an enforced 
banishment from the home from very early on Monday morning to the 
following Saturday evening, which at that time was to me by far the 
severest part of the undertaking, as it left the course clear for the 
machinations of my rival, whose designs I intuitively began to suspect.” 


A man who under such circumstances could prefer honest and 
hard labour to ‘enforced idleness,” deserves all the ease and 
happiness that may have crowned his retirement from active life 
into the enjoyment of domestic calm and ‘ judicious investments.” 

At the end of a year, our Colonist made his first start in colonial 
life, by settling on some waste lands at Riwaka, on the opposite 
side of Blind Bay. Here, in companionship with another fellow- 





passenger, he ‘* endeavoured to improve the present ” (and his land 
also), ‘‘ and as far as possible to ignore the past.” Here he had 
still to work on the roads for immediate support, tilling his ] 


and that after a short time road- making would be given 
up altogether. When this untoward event occurred, our 
Colonist lived for some weeks on the stray potatoes left in 
the soil he was digging over by the former Maori proprietors, 
The description of this hand-to-mouth period of his life is| 
very entertaining. ‘The shifts and expedients of a handy and in- | 
dustrious man are manifold, and the bad time was soon tided | 
over. ‘The ‘‘ E” family (minus the faithless Rachel), joined him 
on his land, and accompanied him to Nelson, where leaving them | 
comfortably settled, he entered a store as book-keeper at Wel- 
lington. While in Wellington he came in for several severe shocks.| 
of earthquake lasting for five days, and causing the greatest alarm 
and considerable loss of property :— | 


* At noon, on Tuesday, the 17th, a customer was settling an account | 
at the store, and I was just handing him the receipt, and remarking | 
about the earthquake and its effects, when a violent shock occurred | 
that caused us both to rush out of the store, from its violence; his dray | 
and bullocks, which had been left standing in front of the store had | 
gone tearing down the inclined street, the animals having been | 
frightened by the strange movements of the earth. Upon my returning | 
to the desk, where I had been writing, I found the floor strewed with | 
loaves of sugar, and the desk much indented by their falling upon it 
from the top shelves. Allthe bottles and goods in the lower shelves had 
been made secure by passing a wire along the front of them, but the | 
heavy goods upon the high shelves had been thought quite secure. Brick | 
walls and chimneys that had only been partially damaged were mostly 
shaken down by this one. The barrackmaster of the 65th Regiment 
and his two children were killed at this time. He had been walking 
about the town with his children, surveying the mischief that had re- 
sulted from the shocks on Monday, when a large brick wall near which | 
they were standing when the second shock occurred fell upon them, 
killing them instantly.” | 


In 1847, the settlement of the province of Canterbury offered a | 


| 
| 
| 


at over-hours ; and here he soon found, to his disgust, that as a| P*"ly be more 


single man, his weekly wages were reduced to ten shillings, | 


his day’s work in the store was over. <A wife was now added to 
his establishment, and settled life was fairly begun, after all his 
wandering experiences. Owing to the delicacy of his wife’s 
health, he, after some years, sold the business at Wellington, ang 
bought land in Riwaka Valley. Here many happy years were 
spent, when the care of a growing family of sons sent the 
retired trader again into business, this time at Christchurch, 
‘just then in an ecstacy of loyalty, celebrating the news of 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales.” At Christchurch fortune 
again smiled upon her determined votary, and on his gongs 
declining to enter into the business he had established, he again 
sold it, and retired into the ease and leisure of country life, and 
the enjoyment of that respect and consideration among his 
fellow-colonists which his long and active participation in the 
rough work of the earlier and the brain-work of the later stages of 
the colonisation of New Zealand had so well earned. We shall 
not enter at all into the politics of this book; the policy of gue. 
cessive Governors and their acts are freely criticised in it, and 
the origin of the unhappy war with the natives fills many of its 
most interesting pages. Our Old Colonist is an ardent Constitu. 
tionalist, and if his indictment against the successive governments 
and governors is sustained by facts, New Zealand has reason 
to rejoice in the day when her Constitution Act conferred the 
government of the country upon its inhabitants. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lyra Hibernica Sacra, Compiled and edited by the Rev. W. 
Macllwaine, D.D. (M‘Caw and Co., Belfast ; George Bell and Sons, 
London. )—This is a welcome addition to the already well-known com- 
pilations of sacred poetry, which are of much help and comfort to 
many. Such true poets as Sir Samuel Ferguson and Mr. Dennis 
Florence MacCarthy cannot be thoroughly appreciated, unless we know 
their sacred as well as their secular poetry. In this volume we have 
beautiful verses by both. Clarence Mangan, too, we find here, at his 
best; and Mr. Allingham and Dean Alexander—also his wife, a far 
truer and loftier poet than he—with a number of other writers of sacred 
lyrics. The collection is, on the whole, a valuable one; but we cannot 
accord unqualified praise to the compiler, who has admitted a great 
many poems of very little merit, and some of no merit at all. Mrs, 





and | Henry Faussett’s efforts seldom rise above mere rhyme. Verses could 


common-place than the following, which occur in a 
poem called “ The Three Children ”:— 
‘In penitence and sorrow 

The proud King trembles now, 

And low in prayer for pardon 

Is bent his haughty brow. 

Forth from their flery trial 

The three pass purified, 

Ah! theirs is gold, of worth untold, 

With whom God's gifts abide.” 


This is an average sample of the lady’s poetical powers, and of perhaps 
a third of the entire volume. We regret that Dr. MacIlwaine should 
have given a place in the collection to a poem called ‘God’s Three 
Iundred.” Anything in the nature of parody is out of place when the 
themes that are dealt with are sacred themes, and Dr. Maunsell’s flattery 
of Mr. Tennyson is more sincere, if the correctness of his imitation 
be its test, than appropriate, all through a long poem, which begins 


thus :— 

** Israel on Moreh's steep 
Waked up at dawn's first peep, 
Waked up and wondered ; 
Midian in myriads round 
Lay on the dewy ground, 

By the vale suudered. 

Israel's ten thousands press 
On in their mightiness ; 

Loud the vale thundered ; 
God's awful Voice they hear— 

* Back, those who faint or fear, 
Back, trembling sword or spear, 
Faint-hearted! draw not near.’ 
He who can save by few, 
Faithful to Him, and true, 

His own great work can do,— 
Do with Three Hundred!” 


Dr. MacIlwaine gives a variety of reasons for the compilation of this 
volume, in his preface, which is tedious beyond the wont of prefaces, 
and discursive beyond the out-of-bounds of introductions. Mr. Disraeli’s 
“melancholy ocean” theory of Irish character has apparently prompted 
Dr. MacIlwaine to account for Irish poetry and music by “the verdure 
of the sod of Ireland, the bluoness of her lakes,” &c., &., while an 
entirely original notion of the responsibility that might by possibility be 
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imputed to an editor leads him to the expression of a desire—funny, | 
under the circumstances—* that individual ‘authors and contributors 
may be considered accountable for both the expression and sentiment of 


their own productions. | 


Like Dian’s Kiss. A Novel. By Rita. (Sampson Low and Co,)— 
It would be a tempting of fate to say that this is the worst novel we | 
could possibly be condemned to read, and so we will only say that it is 
the worst novel that, so far as our recollection carries us back, we have 
qs yet read. We cannot remember any more preposterous story, | 
worked ont by means of more hateful individuals, or written in 
a style more widely removed from literary excellence. Of tho | 
style, indeed, it may be unhesitatingly said that it could not be worse, | 
Occasionally the author is wholly unintelligible, as, for instance, 
in the following passage:—“In the first fifteen years of existenco | 
lies the root of all future years, and if they have been | 
bitter and joyless ones, so much the more difficult it is to forget their | 
bitterness or unlearn their teachings. Youthful sorrows seem but 
foolish and light things to those who bear the burden of maturity, and 
yet on those very sorrows and troubles depends much of the develop- 
ment of character in time tocome. It would be well if this [which ?] 
fact were remembered more than it is.” The hero of this preposterous 
story is one Hermann Berger, whose father is a baron, and his mother 
a violent virago and miser, who, having married the baron for money 
and position, forces him to renounce his rank and lead a life of squalor, 
diversified by frightful quarrels, refuses to allow her children to be 
taught to read, lest they should get the mastery over her, but has them 
edneated in music, in order that they may earn money. She is as odious 
as she is impossible and ungrammatical, and her sons are dull, phan- 
tasmal personages. Hermann meets, in the gardens of the Kursaal at 
Baden, a child of thirteen, who talks to him, a perfect stranger, through- 
out several pages, in a charming and natural way, of which a brief 
example will be enough :—‘I suppose you think I am old-fashioned. I 
believe I am very unchildish myself. I eschewed dolls at six years of 
age, and took to books instead of playthings. I abhor needlework, and 
mamma says I am thoroughly useless in the house. The truth is I 
have been afflicted with two sets of ‘governors and teachers,’ as the 
Catechism says; and I have had two homes—almost as bad, I think, as 
haying none—my own parents’ and my grand-parents’. The result is I 
am an old girl, instead of » young one.” Hermann asks this pleasant 
young person whether she has any brothers and sisters, and she replies, 





“No; Providence was not bountifully disposed towards my domestic 
circle ;” after which she says, “We are very rich people, you must | 
know, but for all that, we are inclined to be stingy, and | 
my grand-parents have a great idea of their own importance and | 
dignity.” These grand-parents are quite worthy of the edifying young | 
person who picks up ina public garden a young man whom she has 
just heard playing in an orchestra, and unreservedly confides to him | 
her dislike and contempt for her nearest relatives; happily, they are | 
not any more like life, which is bad enough, without including such 
people as the Ragge Delawares. The grandpapa of the infant pheno- 
menon whose ‘domestic circle” was so fortunately circumscribed is 
described as a gentleman whose “ suave condescension and excessive 
politeness have long ago procured for him the title of ‘a most delight- 
ful man,’” and yet in tho noxt page as “an ill-bred, presumptuous 
hypocrite, whom no one respects, but whom a certain class of society 
tolerates, for the sake of his money and his dinners.” That a young lady | 
should “take a flying leap into bed with hor stockings on,” and that | 
the son of a baron and baroness should decline to eat cabbage at the | 
paternal table, because he “has had too many experiences of cab- 
bages on washing-days to risk it,” and “always suspects the cook boils 
them in the copper,” are unusual incidents in either life or novels, 
but they are mild samples of the vulgarity of this novel. 


Rifts in the Veil. (W. H. Harrison.)—Spiritualism is not happy in 
its literary efforts. In Rifts in the Veil wo have one of its completest 
failures. This well- printed, prettily- got-up volume contains a | 
collection of “ inspirational,”"—that being, we suppose, spiritualistic for | 
“inspired ”"—pooms and essays given through various forms of medium- 
ship, and also of poems and essays by spiritualists. The introduction 
sets forth that “a chief object of the work is to attempt to abolish the 
idea prevalent in the public mind that all’messages given throngh 
mediumship are worthless, when judged upon their literary and in- 
tellectual merits.” The worthy person who has compiled the collection 
in question, and on whose good-faith we do not wish to throw tho 
slightest imputation, seems to labour under a confusion of ideas between 
an object and its attainment, for it would be difficult to put together an 
equal number of more worthless productions, “ when judged upon their 
literary and intellectual merits,” than he has provided, to abolish the 
prevalent idea in the public mind withal. Mrs. Cora L. V. Tappan 
contributes to the above montioned abolition a poem, entitled “O 
Beautiful White Mother Death!” which we shrewdly suspect of being a | 


Jeu des esprits, inspired during trance by a wag of a spirit who bad read | 
“ 4 ‘ us . . , ‘ 

Martin Chuzzlewit,” and been acquainted with Mrs. Weston Chapman 
n the oarth-life, and who sings,— 


“O beautiful white mother Death! | 
Thou silent and shadowy soul, 

Thou mystical, magical soul 

How soothing and cooling thy breath i 


} 


Ere the morning stars sang in their spheres, 

Thou didst dwell in the spirit of things, 

Brooding there with thy wonderful wings, 

Incubating the germs of the years.” 
It is good to know that these verses, and ten others which follow them, 
but are not more laughable, were given at a “ Sunday evening trance- 
lecture,” and taken down in shorthand at the time; otherwise, one might 
have expected that even in the spirit-life a poet would have had a 
chance of mending his metaphors. Then we have “The Translation of 
Shelley to the Higher Life,” given through the trance-mediumship of 
Mr. Harris; and a very odd affair that translation was, beating Bottom’s, 
according to the Shelley-Harrisian account of it. The poems are, 
perhaps, the silliest productions in the book; the most serious portion 
of the effort that is to abolish the prevalent idea that spiritualist 
utterances are mostly ignorant nonsense, is the solemn account of 
“an alleged post-mortem work of Charles Dickens.” That a spirit 
should go on with the writing of “The Mystery of Edwin Drood” is 
not astonishing, to persons who know anything of the doings of “ such 
gentry ” as Dickens, while in the earth-life, once called them ; but that 
he should write the story in American is a little surprising, not to say 
audacious. Mr. Dickens, it appears, addresses commendatory notes to 
his amanuensis, who writes in the dark, and signs them “ Dickens,” as 
if he werea Peer ora Frenchman. Several extracts from the spiritually- 
communicated continuation of “ Edwin Drood ” are given,—they are, as 
might be expected, unmitigated rubbish. A curious feature of this 
absurd compilation is a letter from Mr. Longfellow to Miss Kisling- 
bury, who is apparently a person of standing among the Spiritual- 
ists, in which the poet declines to bo made an honorary member of the 
British National Association of Spiritualists, on the distinct ground 
that he is not a spiritualist. Nevertheless, the letter is printed with 
the heading, “ Mr. Longfellow's Position in Relation to Spiritualism.” 
This is very like the old story of the snakes in Norway. 


Side-Lights on Scripture Texts. By Francis Jacox, B.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Mr. Jacox has written another book which, like its pre- 
decessors, may be described as the despair of critics and the delight of 
readers. We trust that many of those who see this notice will be 
already acquainted with Mr. Jacox’s method. These will need no de- 
scription, and to others we can say little more than to recommend them 
to make acquaintance with it for themselves. The first ‘ text” with 
which ho deals consists of two verses in the second chapter of Genesis, in 
one of which “the tree of knowledge ” and in the other of which “ the 
tree of life” is mentioned. Milton is the first author whom Mr. Jacox 
quotes. From Milton we go to Jeremy Taylor, and from Jeremy 
Taylor to Dante. Then he gets among the commentators, as Dr. 
Spiegel and Dr. Kalisch, turning aside for a moment to point out 
the curious slip by which Thackeray in Pendennis speaks of the 


| “awful Tree of Life which, from the beginning, has tempted all 


mankind.” Chamfort, Sainte Beuve, F. W. Robertson, Victor Hugo, 
3acon, Bishop Berkeley, Mr. George Lewes, Lord Byron, Sir Thomas 
3rown, Asgill (nicknamed the “ Translated,” who was expelled from 
Parliament for asserting himself to be immortal), Van Helmont, 
Whateley, Southey, Spenser, Balzac, Terence, John Henry Newman, 
Carlyle, Stuart Mill, Lord Lytton, Dr. Johnson, Mr. D’Israeli, Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé, Hartley Coleridge, Dr. John Brown, and Boileau form 
the goodly list of “ authors consulted,” which Mr. Jacox, had he been 
so minded, could have paraded on the first leaf of the first essay, an 
essay which yet does not go beyond fourteen pages. So it is through- 
out these forty-one essays. We have a man of remarkably wide read- 
ing, and an equally remarkable gift of using what he reads, bringing 
forth from his treasures things new and old. We have given a “ brick” 
as a sample, but the reader must see the building itself before he can 
properly estimate tho ingenuity and grace of its construction. 


Illyrian Letters, By Arthur J. Evans, B.A. (Longmans. )—Mr, 
| Evans visited, as correspondent for the Manchester Guardian, Bosnia, 


the Herzegovina, Montenegro, and the neighbouring provinces, and 
publishes here a selection from his letters. He went through “ Free 
Bosnia,” by which term is meant that part of Bosnia which is domi- 
nated by the insurgent forces, and shared tho hospitality of the 
leaders of the revolt. He contrived also, by an exercise of that courage 
which makes newspaper correspondents the paladins of modern warfare, 
to visit the head-quarters of the hostile party, and to hear from the 
very lips of the Moslem Beys their view of the situation. Tle was 
present also at Cettinge when the news of the capturo of Niksic was 
telegraphed by Prince Nikita to his wife, in a quatrain of very spirited 
verse, and witnessed the wild, barbaric rejoicings with which the people 
celebrated the oceasion. A fow days afterwards he visited the captured 
town. The testimony which he gives to the moderation and self-restraint 
of the Montenegrins, and to tho friendly feelings which existed between 


| them and the Moslems (who, however, would not accept the permission 


Equally emphatic is his 


to remain in the town) is very emphatic. 
It seems that, how- 


witness about Mr. Consul Holmes and his reports. 


| ever well-disposed to discover and report the truth he might be, he has 


not tho necessary qualifications for doing so; and that, as a matter of 
fact, he is very much prejudiced. A clique of Osmanlis surrounds him, 


land he is easily persuaded to believe what accords with his views 


and wishes, What else can we say, when we find him denying in 
October, 1876, that any impalements had taken place, while he had 
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actually lying by him a despatch from his own Vice-Consul, Mr. Free- 
man, giving particulars of the impalement of » man at Novi? Surely 
Knighthood was never more disgraced by any caprices, fantasies, or cor- 
ruptions in the great personages who bestow it as it was when it was 
granted to this official. The only practical remedy, Mr. Evans thinks, 
for the sufferings of Bosnia is to be found ix an Austrian occupation. 
The people who would not like it were those who would be the most 
benefited, but it is the only possible resource. We can recommend 
this as a most interesting volume. 

The Trumpeter of Stékkingen: a Song from the Upper Khine. By 
Josephh Victor von Scheff-]. Translated from the German by Mrs. 
Francis Biiinnow. (Chapman and Hall.)—The critic has little to say 
when he finds among the prolegomena to a book, “ Preface to the 
Fiftieth Edition.” Fifty editions in twenty-five years is an almost 
unparallelled succes:, which is hardly accounted for even by all the 
brightness and vigour, the graphic descriptions, the kindliness of feel- 
ing, and the humour that we see in the volume before us. Doubtless 
the English version does it scant justice, not, we should say, that it fails 
from the fault of the translator, but because—we speak, it must be 
understood, in ignorance of the original—the form of the poem is such 
that it cannot undergo the necessary manipulation of translation with- 
out suffering the greatest loss. In fact, it is impossible to call the 
lumbering “ Hiawatha” verse into which the Zrwmpeter of Sékkingen 
has been turned poetry at all. One can recognise, indeed, the disjecta 
membra, but the effect is not pleasant. We will give a specimen of one 
of the prettiest passages :— 


** Have no fear, I know what love is. 
I myself feel something tightening 
Round my heart, when I the Schwarz wald's 
Mountains greet, and jump rejoicing 
O’er Schaffhausen's precip‘ces, 
Force my way with courage, rushing 
Through the straits of Laufenburg. 
For I know that soon my lovely 
Schwarzwald child, the youthful Wiese, 
Comes to meet me, bashful, timid ; 
And she prattles, in the rough speech 
Of the Almains, of the Feldberg, 
Of the ghosts beheld at midnight, 
Of sweet mountain flowers, and huge 
Caps and thirsty throats at Scbopfheim. 
Yes, I love her, I have never 
Gazed enough at her blue eyes yet. 
Yes, I love her, I have never 
Kissed enough her rosy cheeks yet." 


Ten thousand lines of which these are no unfavourable sample are 
somewhat wearying. However, “A Song of the Rhine” bas unques- 
tionable attractions for German hearts, and the story, wherein love 
breaks down social barriers, must also have its special charm, in a land 
where these barriers are so rigid and precise. 


Forget-Me-Nots. By JuliaKavanagh. 3 vols. (Bentley and Son.)— 
This book comes to us with all the regretful interest that attaches to the 
last work of an accomplished writer. Though Miss Kavanagh had not 
passed beyond middle age at her death her literary career was not a short 
one. It must be nearly a quarter of a century since Nathalie was 
published, It may safely be said that she never wrote a line that was 
not pure and sound in tone, It was always a relief to turn to books so 
full of delicacy, grace, and tonderness, from the doubtful situations and 
sinister excitements which one has almost come to expect when one sees 
& woman’s name on the title-page of a novel. Forget-Me-Nots is made 
up of a number of short tales, which are supposed, as we learn from an 
unfinished introduction, to record the remembrances and experiences of 
one who had watched for many years with kindly eyes the life of her 
neighbours. The most frequent of their themes is the subject of love 
triumphing over the considerations which may be called mercantile, if 
not mercenary, that often determine French marriages. The scene is 
for the most part laid at Manneville, a name which disguises the Norman 
village in which the writer spent the greater part of her life. French 
life, character, and scenery are described with a graceful and skilful pen, 
and with an unfailing sympathy. Sometimes we have traces of a really 
dramatic power. The “ Young Girl’s Secret,” for instance, if it had 
been told in more detail might have been developed into a very striking, 
though painful story. 

The English in South America. By Michael G. Mulhall. (Stan- 
ford.)\—The odd, uncomfortable, foreign type in which this book is 
printed (at Buenos Ayres) makes it unattractive; but there is a good 
deal in it worth reading, and the general view which it affords of the 
history of the South-American Republics is easily taken in and instruc- 
tive. English, French, and Dutch Guiana are not included in the scope 
of the work, being, according to the author, “ insignificant colonies,” a 
dictum in which their inbabitants would by no means concur. 


Musical Sketches, Abroad and at Hume. By Professor Ella. (William 


Reeves. )—Professor Ella’s attractive work makes its reappearance in , 


a third edition, with some alterations and augmentations. We do not 
know any book of sketches and anecdotes, of “ bits,” social, personal, 
and scientific, which is more charming than this one. When the first 
edition reached our hands, we read the volume through from beginning 
to end, and we have just done the same in the case of the third. We 
cannot say more for a book of this kind. Professor Ella is probably the 
best living authority on matters musical, and has had the widest 
acquaintance among musicians. Here we have the cream of his know- 
ledge and experience. 
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| not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 

It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 

| Street, Strand, W.C. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 








| Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... -_ cco BLS 6 cece O14 Buco F D 


Including postage to any part of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 
ampton) ... ow one ose one ove 

Including postage to India, &c. (vid Brindisi) ... 
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OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 


Page ....... eoccevece .£10 10 0] Narrow Column. 
Half-Page..... . 5 5& O| Half-Column ..., 
Quarter-Page ....... escceceeeeees eee 212 6 | Quarter-Column..,,.......cocccessese 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 






YOWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 

| oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios. 
3eing the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles bearing 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 


box. Buy only ROWLAND’'S ODONTO. Me 
| alee O HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ZEALAND. 
The undersigned is prepared to receive Applications, to be sent in on or before 
TUESDAY, the 30th April, 1878, for the appointment of Rector or Head Master 
of the Otago High School, Dunedin, who will be selected by him, in conjunction 
with the Rey. Dr. Abbott, of the City of London School, and Dr. Morrison, of the 
Glasgow Academy. s 
The Rector will receive £520 per annum of fixed salary, and £1 for each pupil, 
to be calculated on the average attendance during the year. For the first three 
years, a minimum of £709 per annum will be guaranteed by the Board of 
Governors. : 
Candidates must be Graduates of fair standing of some University of the United 
! Kingdom or the British Colonies. Experience in education and aptitude in 
teaching indispensable. , 
Applications must be made on printed forms, which, with further particulars, 
can be obtained from Dr. MORKISON, Glasgow Academy, Glasgow ; or at the 
Office of the Agent-General for New Zealand, 7 Westminster Chambers, London, 
S.W. Three copies of the testimonials should be sent in, together with the 
originals. JULIUS VOGEL, Agent-General for New Zealand. 


JHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, May 1.—Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. CUSINS PLANTE, Pianiste, from Paris (his first appearance). 
SARASATE will play Raff's Suite (Op. 180), with Orchestra. Jupiter Symphony 
(Mozart); C Minor Symphony (Beethoven); Overture (Masaniello); Piano Con- 
certo, D Minor (Mendelssohn), &c, Mdile. RIEGO (from the Theatre Royal, Stock- 
holm), and Mdlle. REDEKER. At 8 o'clock. Stalls, 10s 6d; tickets, 7s 6d, 58, 
2s 6d, and Is. 

STANLEY, LUCAS, WEBER, and Co., 84 New Bon! Street (uszal Agents); and 

| AusTIN’s, St. James's Hall. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
REA 


’ RUCKLAND F 
ted by the Misses . For pro- 
epeotus, apply tothe Principals. _—_ ; 
*\HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 
‘CTION Third TUESDAY in’ MAY. 


20. EL 
poy the “ JRETARY. the College, Cheltenham. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—EASTER TERM will begin on Thurs- 
day, May 2nd.—For Prospectuses and further particu- 


lars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 
COLLEGE. 
begin on MONDAY, 








AA ALVERN 


The NEXT TERM will 
MAY 6TH. ee 
OVER COLLEGE.—President: the 
Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G.—Tuition 
from Ten to Fifteen Guineas. Board, £45 a year.— 
For particulars, apply to the Head Master, or the Hon. 
Secretary. The next Term begins on May 15t. 


UTTENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
—Modern Languages and Science receive 
special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 
annum. The EASTER TERM commences MAY 1. 
—Apply to Rev. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head Master. 


ae o . 
OMPANION.—A Lady, qualified for 
Companionship in a refined Home, seeks an 
engagement. Good reader and amanuensis. Could 
undertake the management of a household and 
charge of @ family. Excellent references.—* H. C.,” 
care of Miss ALLAN, Harlington. Middlesex. 


EPTON SCHOOL. — THREE 
EXHIBITIONS, Tenable for three years, will 

be OPEN to COMPETITION on JULY 30 and 31. 
Respective values:—£45, £45, and £30, the first of 
which may be increased to £67.—For information, 
apply to the HEAD MASTER, Repton, Burton-on- 


Trent. 

OSSALL SCHOOL. — TEN 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 and £20 a 

r) to be competed for July 2. Ages, under 14} and 

* 15}. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 

preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Apply Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


MASTER of ARTS of CAMBRIDGE, 

who has had Ten Years’ experience in pre- 

ring the Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen for 

ton, Harrow, and the Universities, wishes to meet 
with a PRIVATE TUTORSGIP. 

Address, “‘L. M. N.,” Caldbeck Rectory, Wigton, 


Carlisle. es 
HE COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE, 
SUSSEX. President—His Grace the Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE, K.G., &c. &c. Head Master—The 
Rey. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A. Master of 
Modern Department—The Rev. G. R. GREEN, M.A. 
The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, 
the 9th May. THOS. HOLMAN, Secretary. 
YHERBORNE SCHOOL.—ELEVEN 
h SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COMPE- 
TITION on JUNE 26th and 27th. All are open to 
boys not in the School, and Four will be restricted to 
such boys. The value of these Four, and of most of 
the others, is £22 10s, tenable for two years, and re- 
newable. 
For further particulars, apply to Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 
YOUNG 


SCHOOL for 


\ ELECT 
LADIES. 

erms from 60 guineas. The number of PUPILS 
limited, thus ensuring constant personal attention, 
combined with home comforts. Conducted by the 
Misses SHARP, aided by a Resident Foreign Teacher 
and competent Visiting Masters. Dunedin, near Red 
Hill, Surrey. 


RIVATE TUITION.—tThe Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 
Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE. Esq., All Souls’, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army E inations. Two V: i References— 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq., 
QC., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
~Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
Harley Street, London. 
’ The Regular Classes of the College are now 
beginning to meet for the Easter Term. 

Preparatory Classes have been formed for the in- 
Struction of Pupils who fail to obtain admission into 
the Regular Classes. 

GREEK.—The Special Classes for the study of Greek 
meet on Tuesdays; the Advanced at 1.30 p.m., the 
Elementary at 2.30 p.m. 

J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, Principal. 
ADIES’ COLLEGE, POLYGON 
HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Founded by the Hampshire Association for Promoting 
: Female Education. 

President—The Right Hon. COWPER-TEMPLE, M.P. 

The SUMMER TERM commences May 7 for 
Boarders, and May 8 for Day Students. 

_ Instruction is given by Professors in Literature, 
Science, and Art. English and Foreign Governesses 
reside in the College. 

Children are received from 7 years of age. 

Special arrangements are made for the admission 
om Student Teachers. 

or particulars apply to the Lady Principal, Miss 
DANIELS, Polygon House, Southemnten, d 
W. 0. MACLEAN, M.D., C.B., Hon. Secretary. 












































RITISH MUSEUM.—The British 
Museum will be closed on the Ist and reopened 
on the Sth of MAY. Visitors cannot be admitted 
from the Ist to the 7th of MAY, inclusive. 
C. T. NEWTON, Deputy Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, April 24, 1878. 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
A LADY, holding excellent diplomas, and of 
much experience in teaching, wishes to receive a FEW 
BOYS, between the ages of six and twelve, to bs pre- 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


OURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. 
—FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST 
TICKETS, Available for two Months, will be issued 
from MAY Ist to the 3lst OCTOBER, 1878. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, April, 1878. 





say for entering Public and First-Class Schoo) 
hey would receive much individual attention, carefal 
training, and every home comfort. Reference is 
kindly permitted to the Head-Master of a celebrated 
Public School, and to oth rs well known in the edu- 
cational world. 

For Prospectuses, References, &c., address MISS 


AITKEN, Bishop Hill, York. 
HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND 


COMMITTEE, 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard 

Street, E.C. 

Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., Chairman. 

Throughout four provinces in the north of China, a 
region more than twice the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a population numbering from 70 to 80 
millions, a famine prevails so fearful in character that 
the people are in many places reduced to the con- 
cumption of the bark of trees, of grass, of certain 
kinds of earth, and even of certain kinds of stone. 
Husbands are selling their wives into slavery, and 
parents their children. Every guinea contributed may 
save a life. 

Contributions will be received at 
Messrs. Coutts and Co.'s, 59 Strand. 
Messrs. Ransom, Buuverie, and Co.’s,1 Pall Mall 





st. 

Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, and Co.'s, 77 Lombard 
Street. 

The Agra Bank, 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street. 
oun Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 31 Lombard 

reet. 


The Chartered Mercantile Bank, Old Broad Street. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street. 

. The Oriental Bank Corporation, 49 Threadneedle 
Street. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, at any of 
its Branches. 

Amount already acknowledged, £11,337 9s. 

A subscription list will be published every Saturday 
in the 7imes. 

RTISTS’GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
LX. INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Distressed 
Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
en ROOMS, on Saturday, May lith, at Six 
o'clock. 

FREDERICK LEIGHTON, Esq,, R.A., in the Chair. 

Donations will be received and thankfully ackuow- 


ledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. R.A., Hon. Sec. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWIOK, Treasurer. 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond St..W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea, 
= of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is now open, from nine till dusk. 
Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


JRENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL 

MALL.—The TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 

Artists of the Continental Schools, is now open, from 

nive to six. 

ROSVENOR GALLERY. — 

J SUMMER EXHIBITION, OPEN MAY Ist. 
ADMISSION, Is. 














WATCH COMPANY. guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 
Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
—HENRY W. BEDFORD basa large Stock of 
these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 
or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 3s to £30.—67 Regent Street. Price Lists free. 
MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
—Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 
and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 
Case, £3 3s.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
prof n pref: to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 


T HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 
































tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, | 
Belfast; or at their Loudon Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


ann Ss LL vas * 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 








Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- | 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical | 
Profession. Dr. HAssaLl says:—* The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 








20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in | 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced | 
fac-simile of that used for the 20z. Packets. | 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing | 
the Name and Trade-Mark of 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all | ort et yt en - = 
G GQ ILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


] ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
{[SSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


Sig FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 

Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 

AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

‘4 79 PALL MALL. For Lives onty. EstTas- 
LISHED 1807. 

Net Premiums and Interest ...........<..... £396,818 

Accumulated Funds .,,.............. erceceeece £3,107,054 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 

Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, may be had the 
Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 


aaa ERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested .,,............ £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
w por F f Proposal and Informati ly t 
‘or Forms of Pro; and Information, a 0) 
the SECRETARY. a medina 
PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS, 
By taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY., 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Annual Income, £210,000, 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and 4 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agent, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8S.W. 
City Branch: Mansi Suilding 





House 5 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 











The Annual Income exceeds ..,.....0.<++0-0e00 £279,000 
TheAssurance Fund is over ...........« sesveesee 2,107,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 544, 

assuring 303,115 
The New Annual Pr were 9,692 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,736,794 
The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

amount to 6,356,262 





DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Credit of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed 
on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
years of age. 

Endowment Assurances granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 

Invalid Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 


risk. 
Claims paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 30 per 
cent, on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The Next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 


later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1877. 

The Fifty-third Annual Report just issued, and the 
Balance-Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1877, as 
rendered to the Beard of Trade, can be obtained at 
either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
A which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


| their signature— 


“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
X47 ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; On0sss 
and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export Oilmen gener- 
=. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 
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PAINLESS 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


Bb7 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL] 

My Dear S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
ess Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





THE NE W TONIC. 





PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without ACID. 


A A 


Is Tasteless. Does not constipate. 
Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. 


F E R 


Invaluable in all cases of 
Weakness and Debility. 


B R 


See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measuro complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO..S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
ERASMUS WILSON, 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


MR. F.R.S. 





EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, STAND- 
ARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from the regular 
cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU: 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON : SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 











FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





DINNEFORD’S 


res say a | Stomach. For Heartburn 
an eadache. For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate . M A G N E S | A s 
Oonstitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


DEN TIS TR Y..|HEAL AND SON’s 


GOMMIER 
FLASTIQUE 
| Porktatr 
TH MEST SPRING STIRS vat 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bodding 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM Cou 
’ LONDON, W. UBT Roan, 


| 
| 


and Bed-room 


Catalogue post free, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENs, 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world 





FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
’ 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDs’ Digr, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 
BROWN AND POLSON’s 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
ecieneesakerge-tveaarn ee eee 


JOHN GOSNELL & (0,§ 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Tees a Pragr. 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the Bagarg’ 
Price 1s 6d per pot. . 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s Toilet and ) 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. Nursery 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles, 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper 
Street, London. " Themes 

JARIS EXHIBITION, 1878.—The Fine 

Arts Galleries of the British Section are to be 
covered with Cocoa-Nut Fibre Matting of a novel de- 
sign specially manufactured by TRELOAR and SONS, 
69 Ludgate Hill. A Catalogue of all the Best Floor 
Coverings, forwarded post free, upon application at 69 
Ludgate Hill. 
AMERICAN OENTENNIAL, 

PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article,"— 
Standard. 

“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 

RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/oed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

ey MOC - MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn roand the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the [russ (which cannot fai) 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


: NEW PATENT. ‘ 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d,7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


OLLOWAY’S  PILLS.—Goop 








DIGESTION.—Holloway's Pills are universally 
acknowledged to be the safest, speediest, and best 


| corrective for indigestion; loss of appetite, acidity, 


flatulency, and nausea are a few of the inconveniences 
which are remedied with ease by these purifying Pills. 
They strike at the root of al! abdominal ailments, they 
excite in the stomach a proper secretion of gastric 
juice, and regulate the action of the liver, promoting 
in that organ a copious supply of pure, wholesome 
bile, so necessary for digestiun. These Pills remove 
all distention and obstruction, and from their barm- 
less composition are peculiarly well adapted for deli- 
cate persons and young children. Whilst casting out 
impurities, these excellent Pills strengthen the system 
and give muscular tone, 
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eee: 
a few days will be published, post 8vo, 1 5s. 
'N ELEMENTARY COURSE 
BOTANY, Structural, Physiological, 
yatematic. By Professor ARTHUR HENFRBY, F.R 
8 &e. Illustrated by upwards of 600 Woodcuts. 
Aad Edition. By MAxwett T, Masters, M.D., 
FRS,, L.S., &c., Examiner in Botany to the University 
of a 7] VAN Voorst, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
FRENCH DICTIONARIES.—NEW EDITIONS. 
XYURENNE’S PRONOUNCING 
FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY; with the Pronuuciation shown by a 
different spelling. 7s 6a, bound. 
SURENNE’S SMALLER FRENCH DIC- 
TIONARBY, without Pronunciation. 38 64, bound. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
MHE “CATHOLIC GAZETTE,” 
Price 14, is PUBLISHED every WEDNESDAY, 
to Propagate Liberal Politics and Home-Rule amongst 


Catholics. — 
Civil Servi . 
8 Salisbury Court, Fi 
IRES_ in 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post, 
jid); the Labour Question; Sion College; Well- 
Spring of Art; Ancient Sepulchral Monuments, with 
[iluetrations; Normandy; Marble and Iron, New 
Yok; New Infirmary: New Buildings, Reading; 
Open Drains and Sewers; Art News, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 


Vv) LLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


of 


and 
S., 





ce Printing and Publishing Company, 
eet Street, E.C. 


THEATRES. —See the 


39 OXFORD STREET. W. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
¢roduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Mesers. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, cither usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
¢rom real silver. 


Fiddle or Bead or King's 

Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell. 

£8. £s.d. £38, d. 

Table ForksorSp'nsprdz.110 0,..2 1 0.2 5 0 
Dessert do. do. do...1 2 O%..1 9 O..1 11 0 
Tea Spoons ....+++++ erecccseees 04 06...1 0 O..1 2 0 


These are strongly plated, and are in every respect 
equal to what other houses are selling as their first 
quality at very much higher prices. 

Asecond quality of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons 
and Forks, 23s per dozen; Dessert.17s; Tea Spoons, 
12s per doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, in White Metai, from £3 15s to 
£7 7s; Dish Covers, Beaded Pattern, £11; Ditto, ditto, 
Fluted, £15; Corner Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 18s 
the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit 
Boxes, 14s to £5 10s; Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., 
at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 





Knives and Forks, and Fiseh-eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers. | 
All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. | 
L eo S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- | 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. sends a CATA- | 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of | 
his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Pians | 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 3° Oxford | 
Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, | 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Mauu- 
factories 84 Newman Street and Newman Mews, | 
ndon, W. 


- 
E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and | 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished | 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every | 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and | 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
89 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” | 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE 
FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, aud DUBLIN, 1868. 


ROYAL | 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES | 


A T 


DEAN E’S. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURN 


ESTABLISHED 


TABLE KNives, Ivory, per doz, from 19s to 45s. 
ELecTRo ForKS—11 able, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 6€s 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 

Dish CovERS—Tin, 22s: Metal, 65s: Electro, £11 11s. 





FENDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. ! 
OOAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &€. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and lron, with Bedding. 
BATHS—Domestic. Fixed, and Travelling. 


KITcHENERs, from 3ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 

StovEs—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
ASELIERS—2 light, 178; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s. 

Gas Cookine STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 


Published this day. : 
t leon DUBLIN REVIEW, New Series, 
| No. 60. Price 6s. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for MAY, 1878, price 2s 64. 

A Mopern “ Sympostum:" Lord Arthur Russell, M.P., | 
Mr. R. H. Hutton, Mr. Grant Duff, M.P.. Mr. | 
Frederic Harrison. Subject—Is the Popular Judg- | 
ment in Politics more just than that of the Higher 
Orders? 

THE EvcHARIST. By the Dean of Westminster. 

THE ARMIES OF RUSSIA AND AvstTnia. By General 
E. B. Hamley. 

MERYON AND MERYON's Parts. By Fred. Wedmore. 

CAN Jews Be PatTxiors? By Professor Goldwin 
Smith. 

THe LAW OF UNITY IN THE CuRISTIAN CuuRCH. By 
the Bi-hop of St. Andrew's. | 

POLITICAL CLUBS AND PARTY ORGANISATION. By W. 
Fraser Rae. } 

Force, ENERGY, AND WiLL. By Professor Mivart. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA—No, 3: Popular Education. | 
By R. W. Dale. 

THR LIQUEFACTION OF OXYGEN. Py Mons. Raoul 
Pictet. 

CHILDHOOD AND IGNORANCE. By Professor Clifford. 

C. K&GAN PautL and Co., London. 

ae nek tas act MAGAZINE, | for 

MAY, 1878. No. DCCLL, price 2s 6d. | 
CONTENTS. 

Joun CALDIGATE. Part II. ' 

THE GASCON O-DriIscoL. 

A RIDE ACROSS THE PELOPONNESE. | 

Mine ts THING, Part XL. | 

TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By Theodore Martin. | 

VIENNA AND VIENNESE LIFE, 

Tue Bupeer. 

ENGLAND AND THE TREATY OF SAN STEFANO. | 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
ke RASER’S MAGAZIN E,} 

No. CL, MAY. 
CONTENTS. 
CAN ENGLAND EASILY BEAR THE COsT OF A GREAT 


THREE LETTERS ON * ORIGEN AND CELSUS, (WAR? 
THE AZORES. 

XIMENES DOUDAN. 

BRITISH QUADRUPEDS. 

ON KR&EPING SILENCE FROM Goon Worps. ' 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN PAKTY GOVERNMENT. 

Lovis BiRNE 

COLONIAL AND INDIAN CustTOM-HoUSsES, AND MAN- 


om oo 


as) 


Oy em So 


»* 


Tuk LEGAL POSITION OF THE DARDANELLES AND THE 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 
T HE 
CONTENTS. 
3. GIORDANO BRUNO AND GALILEO GALILEL, 
THE EMPIRE. 
. Lire AND Times OF JAMES MADISON. 
_JOUN Mvurray, Albemarle Street. 
CONTENTS, 
BARRY CORNWALL’S LIFE AND POEMS, 
. BROWNING'S AGAMEMNON AND CAMPBELL'S 
. ANOBLE QUEEN, 
10. THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF THE EAST. 


CHESTER, 
BASQUE CUSTOMS. 
Suez CANAL, 
Ivy-Leaves —From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. | 
7 ne , , 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, | 
No. 200, is published this day. 
1. THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION, 
2. Tue Cuunca IN THE West Ripine. 
NAVAL EDUCATION. 
THE PRINCES OF INDIA AND THE PROCLAMATION OF 
s. LECKY’s History OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LEGISLATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
THE AGGRESSIONS OF RUSSIA AND THE DUTY OF 
ENGLAND. | 
ruLE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
. No. 302, APRIL, is just published. j 
. Sir Exskine May's Democracy tN Europe. | 
. SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY. 
. THREE ScoTTisH TEACHERS. | 
TRACHINLE 
6. THe AGE OF BRONZE. 
. THE NAVAL STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. | 
TORRENS’ MeMoics OF LORD MELBOURNE. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Pics THE NINTH. 
2. Mr. Frovpk AND St. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 
3. CATHOLIC COLLEGE EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 
4. Mr. MOTLEY's HISTORICAL WORKS. 
5. ISLAM AND ITS FOUNDER, 
6. Tuk Dovay DIARIES. 
. AncueisHop TRENCH ON MEDLEVAL HISTORY. ! 
. ENGLAND AND Russia 
9 ITALY AND Leo XILL. j 





10, ADDRESS ON SCHOUL WORK, DELIVERED AT AMBLE- | 
rorTH COLLEGE BY Bishop HEDLEY, 
11. NOTICES OF BooKs 


London: BURNS, OATES, aud Co., 17 Portman Sireet, 


and 63 Paternoster Kow. 


A.D. 1700, 


ISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
Parien-MACHre TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
Evectro TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
BRonzev TEA AND Corrée URNS 

ELectro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s, 


LamPs— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &e. 
CLocks—English, French, aud American, 

CHINA ANB GLASS—Dinner, Tea, aud Dessert Services, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and iron. 


@€oKNicks—Cornice-poles, Eads, Bands, &c, 
loots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GARDEN TooLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c 
HotT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Laiis, &e. 





DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


| ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. 


PME CORNHILL 


Two Shillings and Sixpence Monthly. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MAy. 


By Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller. [. 
THe STATE OF PARIS BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE 
REVOLUTION. By Henri Taine. 
7 i oF THE ‘Eurypice.’ By F. T. Palgrave, 
THe HINTONS: FATHER AND SON. By George Peard. 
RESULTS OF THE BRITISH TRANSIT ExrPepiTiOns. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ACTS FROM RECENT DISCOVER- 
1E8s. By Rev. Canon Lightfoot, D.D. 


SANITARY LEGISLATION AND THE HOMES OF THE POOR. 


By Dr. Gilbert W. Child. 
THE GREATNESS OF THE ROMANS. By Goldwin Smith. 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT: THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 


QUESTION. Considered in a Series of Papers on 
Canon Farrar's New Book, Rev. Professor 
Plamptre, Rev. H. Allon, D.D., Rev. Canon Birks, 


Rey. 8S. Cox, Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., and Rev. 

Professor Gracey (Pastors’ College). 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

*,* A Fifth Edition of the April Number of the 
Contemporary Review is now ready. This Number 
contains the First Part of the Series of Papers on 
Future Punishment, by Rev. Dr. Salmon (Trin. Coll., 
Dublin), Rev. William Arthur, Principal Tulloch, 
Rev. Edward White, Rev. John Hunt, D.D., Rev. 
J. Baldwin Brown, Rev. Professor Jellett, and Rev. 
Dr. Littledale. 


STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 
IMMEDIATELY. 
To be published Weekly. 


PICCADILLY; 


OR, 


TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


The First Number of a NEW STORY, by Miss 
KEARY, Author of “ Castle Daly,” “Oldbury,” &c., 
entitled, * A DOUBTING HEART,” will appear in 


the Magazine for J UNE, 1878. 
MAGAZINE. 


J ACMILLAN’S 
M No. 223, rv MAY. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


1, SEBASTIAN. By Katharine Cooper. Chaps. 15-18, 
(Concluded). 

2. ey AND NOVEL- WRITING IN ITALY. By Linda 
Yillari. 

3. A PLEA FOR THE PBASANT. By Major W. F. Butler, 

4.“A Goop MAN” AND “Some Answer.” Two 
Sonnets. 

5. BOURMIAN LITERATURE IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Professor A. W. Ward. 

6. Tae LAW OF THE ForEST. By Charles Sumner 
Maine. 


7. MILITARY TRAINING IN GERMANY. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lonsdale A. Hale, R.E. 

Our Future Hops. An Easter Hymn. By the Dean 
of Westminster. 

THe PHiLosorpny or KAnrt. 
Merz. 


8. 


By John Theodore 


MACMILLAN and Uo., London. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M, THACKERAY, 
Now ready, with Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 

TEWCOMES. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s 6d 


4 each. 
London: Situ, ELpER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 
On April 29 (One Shilling), No. 221. 


MAGAZINE 


With Illustrations by Grorce 


for MAY. 


, DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE. 


CONTENTS. 
“For Percrvau.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. 29. 
A Reverie in Rookleigh Church.—30). Of a Golden 
Wedding. 


' Tuk ORIGIN OF FLOWERS. 
| Toe MA:NAb's GRAVE. 


ATHENXUS, 

ETHIcs AND AESTHETICS OF MODERN POETRY. 

Oount WALDEMAR, 

THE STREET GOSSIPS. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustfation.) Chap, 
10. The Minor Canon.—11. Another Evening at the 
Deanery.—12. Brother and Sister. 


| London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


” |= EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value.”"—Spectator. “Good and sug- 

gestive in a very high degree.’"—Liferary Churchman, 
ontinues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”—Guardian, 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute @ 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 


| difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 


the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: Hopper and STouGuToON, 27 Paternoster 


Row. - 
JOMEN’S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. 
Edited by Lypia E. Becker. This Journal, 
published monthly, contains full Information of the 
Progress of the Movement for removing the Electoral 
Disabilities of Women. 


| London: Messrs. TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster Row, 


Can be obtained at the Office of the Nations»! Society 
for Women's Suffrage, Central Committee, 64 Berners 
Street, Oxford Street. Price 1d, or 1s 6d per annum. 


(- Y PRESS.—WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY in __ future ym- 
mencing MAY-DAY. One Penny. 


Sold Everywhere. The best medium 
for Advertisements 4 


Ontices, 2 


and 129 Aldersgate Street. London, 
E.C 
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GEOLOGICAL MAPS. 


Scale, 11} miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 58. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES. 


NEW 





By Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the 


United Kingdom. Price, Mounted on Rollers, Varnished, 42s. [Next week, 








Fourth Kdition. Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42. 


- 

GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 

By Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of Great 

Britain and Ireland. This Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &c., and when Mounted in 

Case, folds into a convenient pocket size, making an excellent Travelling Map. Price, in 
Sheet, £1 5s; Mounted on Linen, in Caso, £1 10s; on Rollers, Varnished, £1 12s, 





Scale, 6 inches to a mile; size, 65 inches by 76. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of LONDON. Stanford's Library 
Map of London, geologically coloured by James B. Jorpan. The Geology compiled from 
the Maps and Memoirs of the Geological Survey. Price, 24 Sheets in Portfolio, 52s 6d; 
Mounted in Morocco Case, or on Rollers, Varnished, £3 16s; Mounted on Spring Rollers, 
£6 6s. [Next week. 


Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 31 inches by 38. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRELAND. Founded on the 
Maps of the Geological Survey of Sir Richard Griffith and of Professor J. Bute Jukes. By 
Epwarp Hutt, M.A., F.R.S., Director of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Ireland. Price, in 
Sheets, 25s ; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 30s; on Roller, Varnished, 32s. [Next week. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


OLD MAPS OF LONDON, REISSUED. 


Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 60 inches by 40. 


An EXACT DELINEATION of the CITYS of 
LONDON and WESTMINSTER and the Svbvrbs thereof, together with ye 
Burrongh of SOUTHWARK, and all ye Thorough-fares, Highwaies, Streetes, Lanes, and 
Common Allies within ye Same. Composed by a Scale and Ichnographically described by 
Ricuarp Newcowkrt, of Somerton, in the Countie of Somersett, Gentleman. Engraved by 
W. Farruorne in 1658. Price, 12 Sheets in Portfolio, 10s 6d ; Mounted on Rollers, Varnished, 
40s; in Maple Frame, £4 4s; Single Sheets, 1s each. [Nearly ready. 








—_— 


Scale, 53 inches to a mile; size, 102 inches by 76. 


An EXACT SURVEY of the CITYS of LONDON 
and WESTMINSTER, ye Borough of SOUTHWARK, and the Country near 
Ten Miles round, begun in 1741 and ended in 1745. By Joun Rocquz, Land Surveyor ; 
and Engrau’d by Ricuarp Parr. Price, 16 Sheets in Portfolio, 21s; on Rollers, Varnished, 
£3 3s; Single Sheets, 1s 6d each. [Nearly ready. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, §.W. 





M. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


“L’A R T” | 
AND THE 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


It is intended by the Proprietors of the above | the eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute 
Journal to give Reproductions of all the most import- | 
ant examples of Art at the forthcoming International 


Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the de- 
tailed criticisms of different Sections. illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


a Series of Articles upon the building itself, richly 


In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, 
with Etchings and Engravings of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 





bd 


“L’ A RT” 
A Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year. 


Terms of Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 


London Office: 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 








ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 
WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QU4 NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 


JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading By H 


Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


Sa arcade, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETTSs 
NEW WORKS. 





A Legacy: being the Life ang 
Remains of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster 
Poet. Written and Edited by the Author 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 yols., with Portrait, ls 


Memoirs of Georgiana, Lady 
Chatterton; with some Passages from her Dia: 

By E. HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8yo, 15s,” 
[May 3. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Professor C. D. YONGE. Cheap Editi 
with Portrait, 5s. P Xdition, 1 vol,, 





THE NEW NOVELS, 
Both in the Wrong. By Mrs, 


JOHN KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. 

The Hazard of the Die. By 
Mrs. ALFRED W. HUNT. 3 vols. 

drawn with an artistic band."—Court Journ 

Viva. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ MiGNoN.” SECOND EpiTION. 3 vols, 


“One of the most delightful, interesting and ex- 
citing works of fiction of the day.”—Court Journal, 


Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of “The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 

“The story of ‘ Hathercourt Rectory ' is developed 
with both skill and delicacy, and its interest never 
flags.” —Spectator. 


A Maddening Blow. By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A decidedly remarkable novel, full of fresh and 
varied interest."—Post. 








Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 


EpWARDES, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &. 3 
vols. [Just ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 





Now ready, Vol. VII., 8vo, 20s. 


The DESPATCHES, CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, and MEMORANDA of F. M. the DUKE 
of WELLINGTON, K.G. Edited by his Sov. 


CONTENTS. 


Illness and Death of King George IV. 

French Expeditions against Algiers and Portugal. 

Sovereignties of Greece and Belgium. 

Revolution in France and Expulsion of King 
Charles X. 

Accession of King Louis Philippe. 

Our Relations with the French Government. 

Regency of Teneira, Dom Miguel, and Dom Pedro. 

Insurrection in the Netherlands. 

Separation of Holland and Belgium. 

The Treaty of 1831. 

Necessity of Preventing Russian Influence in Con- 
stantinople. 

Rebellion in Greece, Wallachia, and Moldavia. 

Our Neutrality. 

Russian Interference. 

The Duke's Mission to St. Petersburg.—Mr. Canning. 

Protocol of 1826.—Treaty of 1827.—The Difference 
between them. 

The Reform Bill. 

Fall of the Duke's Administration, its Cause. 

State of Ireland.—O’Connell. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


IBANDISM in IRELAND! 
Read Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland. By 

J. DUNCAN CralG, D.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 

London: JAMES NISBET and Co., 21 Berners Street. 


OUR NAVY. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 10s 6d. . 
HE WAR-SHIPS of EUROPE. 
By W. Krsa. 
“ We have here as reliable an account of the Navies 
of Europe as it is possible to reach.”"—Liverpool Albion. 
Portsmouth: GRIFFIN and Co. London: E. STAN 
FORD, Charing Cross; and SOTHERAN’S, Piccadilly. 











[7 


| WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


| 


| 


} 
‘ 





Now ready, price 6d; by post, 7d. 
HE DARDANELLES and _ the 
_ BOSPHORUS; the Right of Way under Inter 
national Law. By WALTER ROBINSON, of the Inner 

‘emple, Barrister-at-Law. 

blished, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crowo 8yo. 
REATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
UGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Boyal 
College of Physicians. 
London : H. 


Pp 


ay 


Just 


RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S LIST. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 216, cloth, 7s 6d. 


DID EXAMINATION OF 
— THEISM. 


By PHYSICUS. 


i the Ninth Volume of “ The English and 
- ie eedign Philosophical Library.”) 





Now ready, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, pp. 424, cloth, 15s. 


EARLY RECORDS OF BRITISH 
INDIA. 


ORY of the RISE of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
. BIST NDIA, as TOLD by the GOVERNMENT 
RECORDS. 


By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. 250, cloth, 7s 6d. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS: 
being & Series of Impressions, Notes, and Essays. 
By Monrer WILLIAMS, D.C.L., Hon. LL D. of the 
University of Calcutta; Hon. Member of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society, Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 


Post Svo, pp. 344, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE 
OPINION in INDIA: a Series of Gleanings from 
the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870-72, and 
again in 1874. By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 


PREVENTION of FAMINE in INDIA. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, with a Map, cloth. 


A DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL 
ACCOUNT of the GODAVERY DISTRICT, in 
the Presidency of Madras. By HeNkY Morais, 
formerly of the Madras Civil Service. Price 12s. 


In a few days, 1 vol. post Sve. 


ESSAYS on the SACRED LAN- 
GUAGES, WRITINGS, and RELIGION of the 
PARSEES. By the late Dr. MarTIN Hava. 
Second Revised Edition, by Dr. E. W. WEsT. 


Shortly, 1 vol, pest Svo. 


SELECTIONS from the KU-RAN. 
With a Commentary. Translated by the late 
EpwWArD WILLIAM LANE, Author of an “ Arabic- 
English Lexicon,” &c. A New Edition, Revised, 
with an Introduction on the History and Develop- 
ment of Islam, especially with reference to India, 
by STANLEY LANE POOLE. 


1 vol. royal 4to, pp. 582, handsomely bound in cloth, 
£3 13s 6d. 


The JAIMINIYA-NYAYA -MALA- 
VIS-TARA of MADHAVACHARYA. Edited for 
the Sanskrit Text Society by the late THEopoR 
GOLDSTUCKER, and completed by E. B. Cowe tu. 
With various Readings; an Alphabetical Index 
of Words; and an Index to the Passages quoted 
in the Commentaries to the Taittiriya Sambhiti 
and Brdhmana. 


In a few days, in 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth. 


SCRIPTURAL TEXTS from _ the 
BUDDHIST CANON, commonly known as 
DHAMMAPADA. Translated from the Chinese 
by S. Beat, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With accompanying Narratives. 


Royal 8vro0, pp. viii.-160, cloth, 18s. 


The CHINESE GOVERNMENT: a 
Manual of Chinese Titles Categorically Arranged 
and Explained. With an Appendix. By WILLIAM 
FREDERICK MAYERS, Chinese Secretary to H.B. 
Majesty's Legation at Peking, &c. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo, pp. 580, cloth. With a Key. 


HOW to LEARN RUSSIAN: a Manual 


for Students of Russian. Based upon the Ollen- 
dorffian System of Teaching Languages, and 
adapted for Self-Instruction. By HENRI RIOLA, 
Teacher of the Russian Language. With an 
Introduction by W. R. S. RALSTON, M.A. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, pp. xvi.-294, stitched in wrapper, 
with 410 Atlas, containing 140 plates, £4. 


ALBUM to the COURSE of LECTURES | 


on METALLURGY at the CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of ARTS and MANUFACTUKES of PARIS. By 
S. JorDAN, C.E., Professor of Metallurgy at the 
Centra! School of Arts and Manufactures of Paris. 


In the press, Second Edition, 1 vol. demy Svo 


INSTRUCTIONS for TESTING 


TELEGRAPH LINES and the TECHNICAL 
ARRANGEMENT in OFFICES. By Lovis 
SCHWENDLER. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. xxii. -284, cloth, 12s 6d. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS and PAPERS 
of the late Viscount STRANGFORD. Upon 
Philologica] and Kindred Subjects. Edited by 
Viscountess STRANGFORD. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. xvi.-430, cloth, 108 6d. | 


| 
The EPOCH of the MAMMOTH, and the 
Apparition of Man upon the Earth. By JAMEs C. 
SOUTHALL, AM., LL.D., Author of “ The Recent | 
Origin of Man.” | 
Now ready, 2 vols, 8vo, pp. xvi.-506 and xii.-474, } 
cloth, 21s. 


The EVOLUTION of MORALITY: 


being a History of the Development of Moral 
Cultore. By C. STANILAND Wake, Author of 
‘Chapters on Man.” &c. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.'S 
NEW LIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


STUDIES IN SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 
By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.B.S. 


With 6 Photographic Illustrations of Spectra and 
numerous Engravings on Wood. 





Post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 1789-1877. 
By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., 
Author of “Shakespeare; his Mind and Art.” 





Two vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 38s. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW; 
oR, 


RULES REGULATING THE INTERCOURSE OF 
STATES IN PEACE AND WAR. 


A New Edition, Revised, with Cases. 
By Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


THE GOLD MINES OF MIDIAN, 
AND THE RUINED MIDIANITE CITIES. 
A Fortnight’s Tour in North-Western Arabia. 

By RICHARD F. BURTON, 

Membre de l'Institut Egyptien. 

With numerous Illustrations. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s. 


BURMA, PAST AND PRESENT. 


With Personal Reminiscences of the Country. 
By Lieutenant-General ALBERT FYTCGHE, O.S.L., 
Late Chief Commissioner of British Burma. 


With Steel Portraits, Chromo-lithographs, Engravings 
on Wood, and Map. 


“The author of this book will long be remembered 
in all districts of the now consolidated territory of 
British Burma, as one of the able administrators who 
built up that prosperous province. Strong in will, in 
self-reliance, and in arm, too, he has done good 
service to his country, and now, reposing on his 
laurels, has turned his sword into a pen.”—Athenewum. 


“English readers will find his volume both enter- 
taining and instructive."—Z.raminer. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


JOHN WICLIF AND HIS ENGLISH 
PRECURSORS. 
By GERHARD VICTOR LECHLER. 


Translated from the German by PETER 
LORIMER, D.D., 


Author of “ John Knox.” 


2 yols., with Map and Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth, 


price 30s. 
THE LUSIADS OF CAMOENS. 


PORTUGUESE TEXT. 
With Translation into English Verse, 
By J. J. AUBERTIN. 
“ We have to thank Mr. Aubertin for a rare literary 


| treat, and to compliment him upon having added a 
valuable work to our British political library."— 


| Graphic. 


| 
| 





2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


GENTLE AND SIMPLE: a Story. 


By MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Author of “ Dorothy,” &c. 


“Tt is admirably written, in a style that combines 
ease and carefulness, and it is as refined and elevated 
as it is clever.”—Specta‘or. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 


WORTH WAITING FOR: a New Novel. 


By J. MASTERMAN, 
Author of “ Half-a-Dozen Daughters,” &c. 


“Two characters in the story are drawn with real 
power, and they interest the reader from first to last ; 
they are Ellen Longley, and her selfish brother.”— 
Spectator. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster 


Square, London. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
THREE YEARS of the EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


By the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, MA. 
NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated, 21s. 
B Y PROX Y. 
By JAMES PAYN, Author of *‘ Walter's Word,” &c. 
With 12 Il'ustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 


NEW COPYRIGHT WORK by MARK TWAIN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


An IDLE EXCURSION, and other 


Papers. By Mark TWAIN. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s, od and Cheaper Edition 
° 


The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 
Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. 

“A decidedly clever book. There is plenty of 
epigram in its literary style."—The World 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, 
FOR MAY, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 
THe RETURN OF THE Native. By Thomas Hardy. 
lilustrated by Artbur Hopkins. 
Stace Properties. By Dutton Cook. 
AN AUTOMATIC ENIGMA. By Julian Hawthorne. 
A PASTORAL IN DRESDEN CHINA. By E. W. Gosse. 
MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. _ By T. A. Trollope. 
FABLES AND THEIR SEQUELS. By Mark Twain. 
A WARM ApMIRER. By Austin Dobson. 
KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER. By W. Grenville-Murray. 
THE Frencu StaGe. By H. Barton Baker. 
Her Cuitp's Cry. By Richard Dowling. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins. (End). 


Price 1s, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. . 
THE 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 


FOR MAY. 
CONTENTS. 
Roy's Wire. ByG. J. Whyte-Melville. [llustrated. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By George Augustus Sala. 
THe TRANSIT OF Mercury. By Richard A. Proctor. 
RESTORATION COMEDY AND Mk. Irvino’s Last Pants. 
By Frederick Wedmore. 

Lorp NORTHINGTON. By Edward Walford. 
STANLEY'S MARCH ACROSS AFRICA. By F. A. Edwards 
Trosa Fuit. By J. W. Hales. 
TaBLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


MORE GLIMPSES of the WORLD 
UNSEEN. By the Rev. F. G. Leg, D.C.L., Vicar 
of - Saints’, Lambeth, Editor of “The Other 

orld.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


The TROUBADOURS: a History of 
Provencal Life and Literaturein the Middle-Ages 
By Francis HUEFFER. 
NEW WORK by Dr. DORAN. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d, 


MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their 
Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. JoHN 
Doran, F.S.A. 

“ A greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind 
few men have had. As to giving any idea of the 
contents of the book, it is quite impossible. Those 
who knew how Dr. Doran used to write—it is sad to 
have to use the past tense of one of the most cheerful 
of men—will understand what we mean; and those 
who do not, must take it on trust from us that this is 
a remarkably entertaining volume.”—Spectator. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


LATTER-DAY LYRICS: Poems of 
Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers. 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVEN- 
PORT ADAMS Witha Note “On Some Old French 
Forms of Verse,” by AUSTIN Dobson. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JULIETS 
GUARDIAN.” 
3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


DECEIVERS EVER. 
By Mrs, H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


“ This book is very refreshing to the jaded reviewer 
of contemporary fiction......We cannot take leave of 
Mrs. Cameron without an expression of sincere ad- 
miration for a story whose interest never flags, for 
society which is often amusing and never tedious, as 
well as for many humorous touches, and not a little 
pieturesque description." —£raminer. 





Crown 8vo, boards, Illustrated, 2s 6d. 


OLD POINT-LACE, and How to Copy 
and Imitate It. By Daisy WATERHOUSE 
HAWKINS. With 17 Plates. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
MAY. 


for 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


CONTENTS. 
THE EASTERN ORISIS. By Goldwin Smith. 
THE FRENCH WORKMEN'S CONGRESS. By Frederic Harrison. 
AN ANNIVERSARY. By George Saintsbury. 
THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
MAzzinI. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
LIBERALS AND WuHiGs. By Hon. George Brodrick. 
CATULLUS. By Henry Nettleship. 
DIDEROT AT ST. PETERSBURG. By the Editor. 
CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. By Herbert Spencer. 
HOMB AND FORRIGN AFFAIRS. 


WORKS by Mr. JOHN MORLEY :— 
NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION, IN THE PRESS. 
VOLTAIRE. 
ROUSSEAU. 
CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. 
CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second Series. 
ON COMPROMISE. 


Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. large crown S8vo, with Maps, 50s 





WORK. 


Fourth Edition, in the press. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS 
By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 


Second Edition. 


ON the FRONTIER. Reminiscences of Wild 


Sport, Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes. Py Major J. S. CAMPION. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, with Iliustrations, 16s. 


Oo - T y y - e 

The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches | 

and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be 

interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. 

French, and edited by Mrs. BURY PALLISER. 
Imperial 8yo, 31s 6d. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL - for 


COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery: forming the Course of Instruc- 
tion in the School. With List of Utensils Necessary. and Lessons on Cleaning 





Utensils. Compiled by “ R.0,C.” Large crown 8vo, 8s, 
[Second Edition in the press. 
NEW NOVELS. 
MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
IS HE POPENJO Y? 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


8 vols. 


a Vow. 


HONOUR’S WORTH; or, the Cost of 


By Mrta Orrep, Author of “ A Long Time Ago,” &c. 


2 vols. 


ON the BANKS of the DELAWARE: a Tale. 
By the Author of *‘ The Chateau de Vésinet,” &c. 2 vois 
of MARGARET MORTON. 


In 3 vols, 


The HISTORY 
By A CONTEMPORARY, 
1938 


FIiCQGAD. Lh Ft. 


ished, crown Svo, 6s, 


SSIANS OF 


Just publ 


THE 


RU TO-DAY. 


By the Author of ‘French Pictures in English Chalk.” 
* The Member for Paris,” &c., & 
ndon: SMITH, I 2 DER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place 


Translated from the | 
With numerous Illustrations. | 


ey 
Now ready. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 38 6d. 
R A M 
And Other Poems. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
(Copyright.) 


kK E O 


8, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgata, 


HOLDSWORTH’S NEW 


In large crown 8vo, 640 pages, price 7s 6d. 


THE PRACTICAL LAWYER: 


A Handbook of Legal Information on all Subjects of Interest 
and Importance in the Various Relations of Life, 
By W. A. HOLDSWORTH, Esq., 


of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law; Author of “ The Law of Landlord and Tenant,” 
“The County Court Guide,” “ The Law of Wills and Executors,” 
* Parish Law,” &c. 


MR. 





BOOK. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate, 








\ CATALOGUE of the MAPS, PLANS, and VIEWS of 
f LONDON. Co'lected and arranged by the nary FREDERICK CRACE. Edited 
by his Son, J.G. Crace. Giving the Descriptive Titles of each Map and View, 
with the Artists’ and Engravers’ Names, also the date and the size of each Plate 
and Drawing. Imperial 8vo, 716 pages, bound in cloth, price 21s. 
Publis he d by the | EDITOR, at t No. 38 38 Wigmore Street, W. 
REISSUE of MR. TRELAWNY'S “ RECOLLECTIONS,” 
Just published, 2 vols., price 12s. 
ECORDS of SHELLEY, BYRON, and the AUTHOR, 
By Epwarb JOHN TRELAWNY. 
196 Piccadilly, W. 








greatly Enlarged. 





B. M. PICKERING, 


| © 
| 





| 
| London: 
! 


| Price 7d. 
If<NHAMBERS'S JOU 
) mmemen 
| Sorlum; by W. Chambers. 
| China and Majolica. 
Mr. Aslatt’s Ward. 
| Sells. 
| Elephant Gossip from Rangoon. 
| Ottoman Gipsies, 
| Some Physiological Errors. 
3ritish Guiana, 
| Robert Brat nleigh's Will. 
| Captain Coppin; by W. C. 
| New Explosives. 


RNAL 


Lundy Island. 

By-Law No. 7. 

The Little Dog Match. 
Phonograph Oddities. 

Our Canal Population. 

Curious Theatre Customs in Paris, 
The Rival Lairds. 

An Irish Country Funeral. 

The Month: Science and Arts. 
Three Poetical Pieces. 


for MAY, 


_ 





HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 
By Joun B. HARwoOOD, Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 
Chapters XIX.-XXIII. 
Ww - and R. CHAMBERS, London and E Minburgh. 


‘MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition, 





now ready, postage free. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS, 
SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 


New Edition, now ready, postage free. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 

The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, 

VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 


Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


THE 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Ofte 
May be had by order through any > Oiice, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand 
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MESSRS. 
NEW 


BLACKWOOD AND 
BOOKS. 


SONS’ 





Pew Series. 
TALES FROM 
“BLACK WOO D.” 


TO BE ISSUED IN 
MONTHLY PARTS AT ONE SHILLING, 


No. I., published this day, contains :— 
THE TENDER RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MAOCGILLICUDDY. 
NAN: A SUMMER SCENE. By L. B. WALForRD. 
A REUENT CONFESSION OF AN OPIUM-EATER. 
By Major-General E. B. HAMLEY. 
THE BELLS OF BOTREAUX. 


IRENE 


The ECbevelev Novels. 


This day is published. 
A MODERN MINISTER. 


Complete in Two Volumes large 8vo, with Illustrations, 
price 17s. 
The First Number of the Second Novel of the Series, 
“SAUL WEIR,” will be published on Ist JUNE. 


This day is published. 


GOET H E. 


By A. HAYWARD, Esq.. Q.C. 


Being the New Volume of “Foreign Classies for 
English Readers.” 


Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


JOHN-A- DREAMS. 


In 1 yol., 7s 6d. 


“*John-a-Dreams’ is a distinct outcome of the day. 
A more vivid picture of the age in which we live has 
seldom been afforded, and men of the day can 
scarcely do better than contemplate their own pre- 
sentment, as it is now held up to their view...... No 
man who knows anything about Oxford can dispute 
the fidelity of the following description. The set now 
described, it must be borne in mind, is the higher- 
eesthetical, and how strong an element in Oxford that 
is, those who have resided there know...... Long as is 
this extract, we would gladly have made it longer, so 
— and true to nature is the conversation.”—Sunday 

imes. 


Cabinet Ldition. 
EOTHEN. 


By A. W. KINGLAKE. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol., price 6s, 


Uniform with the CABINET EpITION of Mr. Kinglake's 
“ History of the Crimean War,” price 6s. 


A New and greatly Enlarged Edition, being the Fourth. 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


Containing minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, 
with Wanderings over Crag and Correi, 
“ Flood and Fell.” 


By JOHN COLQUUBOUN. 
With Llustrations, Two vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


“One of those rare and delightful books which, with 
all the fullness of knowledge, breathe the very fresh- 
ness of the country, and either console you in your 
city confinement, or make you sigh to be away, accord- 
ing to the humour in which you happen to read it.”"— 
Blackwood’s Mayazine, April, 1878. 


Cabinet Edition. 
WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


In Five-Shilling Monthly Volumes. 
Five Volumes are published. 


_ ‘A delightful edition of George Eliot's Works...... In 
Size, type, and paper, everything that could be wished.” 
—Atheneum. 

“An excellently printed edition of George Eliot's 
writings. "—Saturday Review. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


MARMORNE. 


Crown octavo, price és. 


“By way of contrast, we turn to a book as unique 
and rare in its kindas the other is common, the anony- 
mous novel, in one modest volume, called * Marmorne.’ 
This is a very remarkable book.” —B/ackwood' s Magazine. 

« The great charm of the book lies in the admirable 
delineations of scenery and architecture, while its 
chief defect is the author's undue diffidence, which 
appears to have hampered him in the development 
of admirable ideas.”—TZimes. 


GUILTY, OR 
NOT GUILT Y¥? 


A TALE. 


By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, 
late of the Royal Engineers. 


Crown Syo, 7s 6d. 


“Another admirable novel in one volume.”"— 
Examiner. 

«The story is told with consummate, and therefore 
with entirely concealed, art. Its power lies in its 
simplicity, and it is the most powerful and the most 
simple which we have read for many a long day.”"— 
Home News. 


ST. KILDA: 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


By GEORGE SETON, M.A., Oxon. 


Quarto, with appropriate Illustrations, 15s, 


“ An imposing and elaborate work, most attractively 
got up, and profusely illustrated...... Mr. Seton has 
evidently gone into his subject with genuine enthu- 


will probably be the standard authority for the 


future.”—Saturday Reriew. 

“One of the most interesting features of this very 
attractive and beautiful book is the legendary lore 
with which it abounds, as well as the anecdotes it 
relates in connection with the island.”"—Zvening 
Standard. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF THOMAS AIRD. 


Fifth Edition, with Portrait, and Memoir 
By the Rey. JARDINE WALLACE, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THIRD EDITION, 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By the late Colonel] MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Author of « Confersions of a Thug,” “ Tara : a Mahratta 
ale,” &e, 
Edited by his DAUGHTER, 
With Preface by HENRY REEVE, C.B., and Portrait. 
Complete in One Volume post S8vo, 9s. 

“Tt is not an every-day occurrence to meet with a 
book so amusing and interesting, as well as so 
thoroughly worth reading, as this voilume. It records 
in a most plain and simple manner the story of a life 
spentin sheer hard work, and in the discharge of 
duties for the most part wearisome and monotonous; 
yet no novel is so full of strange romance, exciting 
incident, and unexpected turns of fortune. —London 
Guardian, 


ROUND ABOUT THE 
CARPATHIANS. 


By ANDREW F. CROSSE. 


One Volume post 8yo, with Map. 
[Oa 4th May 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHOR OF 
‘““ESTELLE RUSSELL,” &c. 





[Early in May. 





, 
45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; and 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. | 


STANDARD TEXT -BOOKS. 
| Fifth Edition. 
MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY. 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 


By HENRY ALLEYN NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Se., &e., 
Professor of Natural History in the University 
| of St. Andrew. 
| Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 394 
Eogravings on Wood, lis. 
| 
| 





By the same Author. 

| TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools. 

Second Edition, 188 Engravings, 6s. 

| INTRODUOTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for 

| the Use of Junior Classes. A New Edition, 156 

Engravings, 3s. 

| OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for Beginners ; 
being Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zoo- 
logical Types. 52 Engravings, Is 6d. 

A MANUAL of PALASONTOLOGY, for the Use of 
Students. With a Cieneral Introduction on the 
Principles of Paleontology. 400 Engravings, 15s. 


The ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY of the EARTH, An 
Outline of the Principles and Leading Facta of 
Paleontological Science. 270 Engravings, 10s 6d. 


Sixth E iition. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 


By DAVID PAGE, LL.D.,, F.GS., &e., 
Professor of Geology in the Durham University of 
Physical Science. 

With Engravings and Glossary of Scieutific Terms. 
Sixth Edition, 78 64. 


By the same Author. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
With Engravings and Glossarial Index. 
Edition, 2s 6d. 


GEOLOGY. 
Eleventh 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps and Ilustra- 
tions. Eighth Edition, 2s 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEO- 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 
Second Edition, 5s. 


GRAPHY. With Engravings. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 


AND 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With Special Reference to the Tustructions recently 
issued by the Science and Art Department. 


By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.GS, 
Seventh Thousand, Is 6d. 











By the Same Author. 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Mathe- 
matical, Physical, and Political; on a New Plan, 
embracing a Complete Development of the River 
Systems of the Globe. Seventh Thousand. Revised 
to date of publication. Crown 8vo, pp. 688, 7s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fortieth 
Thousand. Revised to the present time. Crown 
8vo, pp. 300, 3s. 

OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. One 


Hundred and Sixth Thousan’. Revised to the pre- 


sent time. I8mo, pp. 112, Is. 


The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Intended as 
an Intermediate Book betweon the Author's * Out- 
lines of Geography " and “ Elements of Geography.” 
New Edition. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 244, 2s. 











This day is published. 
‘ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI. 
AN EASY GREEK CONSTRUING BooK. 


} With Complete Vocabulary, 
By Dr. A. W. POTTS, M.A., of Fettes College, 
Edinburgh; and the Rey. CHARLES DARNELL, M.A 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


By the same Author 
ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin Construing 
Book, with complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, 
feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 





'A MANUAL OF 


ANATOMICAL and PHYSICAL. 
By ROBERT BROWN, M.A., Ph.D., F-L.S. 


BOTANY. 


| 
| With Nemerous I!lustrations, 12s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London 
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AN ORIGINAL AND INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 





This Journal presents a complete reflex of the Week’s Events, together with powerful and interesting Political and Social 
Articles, Special Foreign Correspondence, Financial Articles, Dramatic and Musical Criticisms, Reviews of Books, Short 


Comments on leading Events, and a careful Summary of Important News. 


THE WEEK is independent of Parties, and endeavours to represent national opinion rather than political factions, It 


deals fairly and honestly with all public men of the day, and reviews public measures in the light of justice and common-sense, 


THE WEEK is by far the best Newspaper for the general reader, the Family, and the Country House, for it enables every 
one to know and judge of what has happened, even if he has been unable to glance at any other journal. The Articles are of 
moderate length, there are not too many of them, and they are always to the purpose. They deal with great questions of the 


time, in a spirit of fair-play towards all Classes. 


Special facilities exist for obtaining trustworthy information concerning Amprican Investments, and other Securities in 


which the general public are interested. The pith of the week’s news, American, Foriegn, and Domestic, is always given. 





MODERN STATESMEN. 


A Series of Papers upon the leading Political Men of the Day, written specially for this Paper, is now appearing. The 
following Articles have already been published :— 
I. Sir W. V. Harcourt, in THE WEEK, No. 9, for March 2. 
II. Mr. J. Coamprruain, in THE WEEK, No. 10, for March 9. 
III. Mr. W. E. Forster, in THE WEEK, No. 11, for March 16. 
IV. Earl GRANVILLE, in THE WEEK, No. 12, for March 23. 
V. Professor Fawcett, in THE WEEK, No. 13, for March 30. 


VI. Mr. Cowen, in THE WEEK, No. 14, for April 6. 
VII. Earl of Dersy, in THE WEEK, No. 15, for April 13. 
VIII. Mr. Cross, in THE WEEK, No. 16, for April 20. 
IX. Mr. Harpy, in THE WEEK, No. 17, for Apri! 27. 


In THE WEEK for this day will appear, in addition to other interesting Papers, Articles, or Notes on:— 
The PROSPECT of PEACE.—The SEPOY in EUROPE. 
MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING BISMARCK. 

The SNOB’S OWN ORGAN. 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS.—COMFORT in the BED-ROOM. 
The ERIE RAILROAD.—NEWMARKET RACES. 


THE WEEK, every Saturday, price 6d., at all the Bookstalls, Libraries, and Booksellers. 
OFFICE—882 STRAND, LONDON. 


Lonvon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid. Saturday, Apri! 27, 1878. 
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